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Airpower fares well in Eisenhower budget. Boiled down, here’s what it means: 





$9.1 billion would be spent by Air Force and Navy on new planes and re- 
lated equipment in fiscal 1955, starting next July 1. They’re spending $9.3 billion 
this year. Army will spend $60 million, up from $50 million. 





$4.8 billion in new plane money—for future use—is asked by AF and Navy, 
against $4.9 billion they received this year. AF also carries over $2 billion, making 
total of $6.8 billion. Army doesn’t get any new money, but small part of $4.7 bil- 
lion carryover will be used for aviation. 





Active aircraft inventory of AF will reach 21,000 next July, increase to 22,- 
900 a year later. Navy will have 13,130 by July, 12,940 the following year. Navy 
planes in active operation, however, will remain at 9941 at end of both years. 





Manufacturers will watch closely to see what type of legislation is proposed to 
back up President’s tax revision recommendations in budget. 





Changes were urged in depreciation allowances, research and development ex- 
penses, accumulation of earnings, loss carrybacks. Effect could be very important, 
depending on how legislation is worded. 





Further layoffs at CAA should be few if $96,450,000 budget request for sal- 
aries and other expenses isn’t cut too much in Congress. 





Although amount sought is lowest since 1950, earlier signs of another big lay 
off aren’t apparent now. CAA trimmed salaries and expenses $9.4 million last De- 
cember, laid off 656 employes. 





Estimate now is that no more than 30-50 jobs will be dropped and that most 
will be absorbed through normal attrition. 





e 
CAB is functioning smoothly under new Chairman Chan Gurney, with morale 
of most members and staffers at highest peak in years. Gurney permits little time 
waste at Board meetings, insists on orderly procedure, is reducing backlog of cases. 





Politically, CAB is now impressing White House and Congress, with Gurney’s 
status as Republican ex-Senator proving beneficial. But whether CAB ship has sunk 
too far to prevent new leadership from avoiding eventual reorganization is still open 
to question. 





Recent developments point to a productive year for long-range program of air 
navigation development. With new Air Navigation Development Board about to start 
much-needed evaluation of military short-range navigation system, Air Coordinating 
Committee named a top-flight group to study overall “common system” transition 
program. 





New funds and stronger membership could spell success for ANDB. After suf- 
fering vital budget cuts last year, Board may be bolstered by $4 million appropri- 
ation from Defense Department. Membership will probably be at assistant secretary 
level. Don’t rule out possibility that Donald Quarles, Assistant Defense Secretary- 
Research and Development, may be named chairman. 
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McCarran’s Revision 

After a great many years of trying, 
Sen. Pat McCarran is apparently going to get 
hearings on his proposal to rewrite the 1938 
Civil Aeronautics Act, which he authored. 

The Nevada Democrat has introduced 
new legislation this year (see page 16) to ac- 
complish a complete redraft (S. 2647) and 
Senate Commerce Committee Chairman John 
Bricker (R., O.) has promised to give the bill 
early action. What course Bricker will take 
was to be determined at a committee meeting 
being held as this issue went to press. 

It has been uncertain whether the full 
committee or a standing subcommittee will 
review McCarran’s bill, but one thing seems 
certain—there will be hearings. If nothing else 
is accomplished, the hearings will at least pro- 
vide the industry with a sounding board—an 
opportunity to “air” a great many things. 

Aside from the bill’s reorganization pro- 
visions, which it is not believed will be favor- 
ably considered, S. 2647 presents to Congress 
for the first time a legislative solution to the 
non-scheduled airline problem. That is, the bill 
would bring all segments of the industry under 
regulatory control. 

Undoubtedly hearings on McCarran’s 
bill will be considered a sort of substitute for 
the Civil Aviation subcommittee, which was 
headed by Sen. John S. Cooper (R., Ky.) until 
he left the full committee this year. 


High-Level Job Hunt 


Change in CAB Chairmanship from 
Oswald Ryan to Chan Gurney led also to dis- 
placement of Ryan by Gurney as CAB repre- 
sentative on the Air Coordinating Committee. 
Ryan, then seeking an Eisenhower designation 
to some aviation post, almost succeeded in dis- 
placing Democratic CAB member Joe Adams 
on the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

But the deal has been stalled, perhaps 
permanently. There is only room for one CAB 
man on NACA. Political partisanship generally 
does not prevail for the non-compensatory 
posts which, in the case of government mem- 
bers, are for no fixed duration. Adams qualified 
for the NACA job on the strength of his 
technical knowledge; he also had full consent 
of CAB members. 
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Ryan, with limited technical knowledge 
and no CAB support, almost unseated Adams 





with backing from Commerce Secretary Week; 


and Under Secretary Murray. Republican Ng. 
tional Committee may still want a Republican 


Board member in the job, but Ryan’s chances 


are considered slim. 


Shuffle in the Senate 


The Republican shuffle of Senate Com. 
mittee assignments for the current session of 
Congress had the greatest impact on the make. 


up of the Commerce Committee. The change; | 


may have a decided bearing on the Committee 
for the treatment of Civil Aviation. 

Except for Chairman John W. Bricker 
(Ohio), who first joined the Committee in 
1949, the balance of the Republican line-up has 
been completely revamped. Four out of the 
seven Republican members—Senators Schoep- 
pel (Kan.), Butler (Md.), Potter (Mich.), and 
Griswold (Nebr.)—were only appointed to the 
Committee during the first session last year. 
The other three—Senators Duff (Pa.), Turtell 
(Conn.), and Payne (Me.)—are newcomers. 

One of the former Republican members 
who traded Committee assignments was Sena- 
tor John S. Cooper (Ky.), head of the Civil 
Aviation subcommittee, the future of which is 
in doubt. 





Unprofitable Tenants 


Whether federal government agencies 
are paying fair rents—or any rent at all—at 
airports is a question that will be part of the 
ACC aviation study ordered by the President. 

In recent years the Post Office Depart- 
ment has begun paying going rates for its 
space: right now it is paying at about 90% 
of the airports. CAA pays rent for facilities 
not directly tied in with direct aid to airports. 
Weather Bureau receives free space since it is 
covered by the Federal Airport Act. 

Worst offenders in chiseling free airport 
space are U. S. Customs, Immigration, and 
Department of Agriculture. 


Rock-Bottom Air Freight 


Air Force is getting rock-bottom cargo 
rates from civil air carriers in the Pacific air- 
lift. When bids were accepted for February 
and March (scheduled to be last two months 
of civil participation) California Eastern, Sea- 
board & Western and Overseas National won 
with lowest proposals ever submitted in the lift. 

The carriers won’t make any money, but 
contracts will enable them to hold organiza- 
tions together in hopes of securing other types 
of business in near future. Winning bids aren't 
announced, but best guess is that AF cargo 
will be delivered in Japan for about 13¢ a 
ton-mile. 
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Th re een 
eyre fiying 
om top of the world 
Allison's service representative on assignment with the only the pilots’ capabilities and outstanding mainte- 
318th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron at Thule Air Base nance of equipment, but also the rugged dependability 
didn’t know he was writing an advertisement when he of the 133 engine. During the first four months of oper- 
sent the following report—but we think you'll be inter- ation here, even with the onset ofthe Arctic night and 
ested in these comments from northern Greenland: extreme temperatures, this squadron is still logging 
“l am sending a few pictures taken at Thule shortl) hundreds of hours of combat-ready flight a month. 
before old Sol set for its last time here in the Arctic. - ; ae ; —* 
Ree aenien dnne dimen pictures will be of interest—with I believe it would be quae fitting for Allison to indi- 
grote ge ate its appreci he Squadron’s unrelenting con- 
a caption indicating satisfactory performance of the — + halle ewe ere on ~ 
Allison ]33 engine even in these adverse conditions, fidence in the J 32 al and its prolonged effort 
some 800 miles from the geographic North Pole, and toward making jet fighter operations both possible and 
almost due east of the magnetic pole. practical in the far northern reaches of the globe. 
“The Air Echelon overseas movement of the 318th \llison greatly appreciates this opportunity to salute 
with Lockheed F-94B’s was made from McChord Air the 318th Squadron of the Northeast Air Command 
Force Base, Washington to Thule. This for its splendid record in maintaining vigilant guard 
move, made without incident, indicates not at the top of the world. 
C7e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
 — 
World’s most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines — /35 and J7! Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 
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Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 





SPAIN'S TRYING PERIOD 
To The Editor: 

I feel obliged to report to you the 
deplorable effect caused by your “En 
Route” piece on Spain in the issue of 
October 26. The certain deficiencies in 
the installation of the first North 
American hotel in my country (I would 
point out that I have no personal in- 
terest in this hotel) should not be used 
as a basis to give an impression of the 
life of a nation, particularly when the 
writer has stayed no more than four 
days in that country. 


The Castellana Hilton, although 
the most modern hotel in Madrid, is not 
the best. To corroborate this I can in- 
form you that when Mrs. Talbott, wife 
of the U. S. Air Force Secretary, ar- 
rived in our capital city, on learning 
that she was being taken to the Castel- 
lana Hilton, she merely left her bag- 
gage there and asked to be taken for 
dinner to the Ritz, which she had 
known before and liked very well. 

There is a very basic explanation 
for the difficulties with electric power 
which you observed. There has been a 
prolonged drought, for which you can- 
not blame any man in particular. More- 
over, it should be mentioned that the 
production of electricity in Spain is 
under an industrial development ex- 
pansion program. Despite the fact that 
Spain has been isolated for so many 
years, the production of electric power 
has doubled since 1945. 

This matter as well as any other 
matter concerning the backward as- 
pects of Spain should be examined with 
the following facts in mind: 

e From 1936 to 1939 the nation 
went through great sacrifices and ob- 
tained victory against Communism at 
the cost of a million dead and the loss 
of a great part of its riches (stolen by 
the Reds). This was the first and only 
victory against Communism to date. 

e From 1939 to 1945 Spain observed 
a neutrality, despite numerous diffi- 
culties, that has never been properly 
valued or recognized. 

e@ From 1954 until the present day 
Spain has gone through a trying period, 
both economically and politically, which 
not only put my nation beyond the 
millions of dollars generously made 
available under the Marshall Plan but 
also forced it into extreme isolation 
from the rest of the world. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
available facilities have been devoted 
to the import of such commodities as 
gas, tractors, etc., rather than glass- 
ware, toilet paper and vacuum cleaners 
for the hotel. The modest and noble 
hands of the Spaniards are the sub- 
stitute for the nation’s lack of me- 
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chanical equipment such as abounds in 
wealthier lands. 


You can be sure that Spaniards 
know how to honor their international 
obligations, and if on any occasion it 
would be necessary for the good of our 
country or that of the free world, they 
would not hesitate once again to 
shoulder arms against Communism 
This is no doubt much the most im- 
portant matter of all, and I am sure 
Mr. Eisenhower would see it that way. 


FELIPE E. EZQUERRO 
Dom Ramon de la Cruz, 13 
Madrid, Spain 


(Thanks to Reader Ezquerro, who happens 
to be this magazine’s distinguished correspon- 
dent in Spain, for his thoughtful comments 
In no way whatever did I intend to dis- 
parage the wonderful country of Spain. In 
fact, having covered the entire country thor- 
oughly in 1931 and having visited there a 
number of times in the past few years, I 
consider Spain to be the single most inter- 
esting country in Europe from many stand- 
points. The Spanish people are amazingly 
hospitable, especially to Americans, and their 
country is a treasury of the finest art and 
architecture and customs on the Continent. 

Spain has undergone many hardships and 
the droughts of 1953 have caused severe 
power shortages. My report on the Castellana 
Hilton opening was an attempt to be amusing 
about the sort of mix-ups one encounters with 
bureaucracy, which can be encountered any- 
where in the world and in the U. S. as much 
as anywhere else. For some years I have been 
trying to work out plans so that I could drive 
through Spain leisurely and soak up, as I did 
tn 1931, the wonderful atmosphere of what I 
consider to be one of the really delightful 
spots on this globe; I hope to do so within 
the early months of 1954.—-WWP) 


THE EXULTANT THUNDER 


To the Editor: 


I’m a little stunned, but very 
pleased! Just this morning I received 
a copy of the December 21 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, Which Mr. Schmidt 
of the Tucson Airport Authority kindly 
sent to me. I’ve now read it from cover 
to cover—including editorial page and 
advertisements—and it was a genuine 
pleasure to peruse a trade journal as- 
sociated with the aviation industry. It 
is an excellent periodical, and a revela- 
tion to the uninformed layman. 

More specifically, of course, I want 
to thank you for your gracious com- 
ments with regard to my letter con- 
cerning jets, and for reprinting the 
letter itself. Having two small sons of 
our own, we feel strongly about their 
future, which very probably will include 
a hitch in the Air Force. Aside from 
that, however, our family simply loves 
airplanes. We are looking forward to 
the day when we can possess one of 
our own. 

I deeply appreciate having the op- 
portunity to express before a wide 
reading audience the fundamental feel- 
ings of every good American. It is a sad 
commentary, indeed, upon the apathy 
of a portion of the civilian populace, 
wherein certain individuals are so af- 
flicted with shortsightedness that they 
could conceivably prefer “peace and 
quiet” to preparedness. 

The wonderful precision of jets in 


formation, and the exultant thunde 
their passing, surely cannot {aj 
thrill the hearts of all those wh 
earthbound, but who glory jp 
strength and endurance of our nat 












FRANCES Way 
5514 East Texas 
Tucson, Arizona 















LOCAL SERVICE 








To The Editor: 








I was considerably  disappoing 









with the article on page 36 of j 
November 23 issue of AMERICAN & 
TION, by Mr. William V. Henzey, on{ 
speech of CAB member Joseph 3 
Adams to the State Aviation Officy 
at our annual convention on Novem 
9, 1953. 

I am, of course, even more dij 
appointed in your editorial in the pa 
cember 7 issue, which I believe is con 
pletely off the track and misses ty 
intent of Mr. Adams’ speech. It mats 
me wonder if you have read the te 
of Mr. Adams’ speech or whether 
your information was obtained from ty 
article by Mr. Henzey. 


In this respect, I am enclosing g 
copy of the official CAB release of & 
Adams’ speech. I believe you will fnj 
on careful reading of the text of thi 
speech that nowhere does Mr. Adan 
indicate that he has executed “a hai 
180° turn,” as you mentioned in yu 
editorial, or that he even intends to. 

Likewise you will find that nowhe 
does he state that the answer to alq 
the local service carriers’ problems li 
with the states. I, for one, will age 
with you, and I believe that nearly d 
of the state aviation officials will age 
with you, that the states cannot sir 
all of the problems. A careful read 











of the text of Mr. Adams’ speech wl 
indicate that he does not think so. 


The intent of the speech was simp) 
to provide some constructive critics 
of the states’ lack of effort with resp 
to local service passenger generation = 
an endeavour to assist the local serve 
airlines. This intent was certainly ™ 
hard to realize by anyone who had 
opportunity of hearing the speech a 
certainly should not be _ difficult ' 
determine by anyone who would & 
to read the printed text. As one W 
did have the opportunity of bem 
present, I can only say that I certaill} 
admire Mr. Adams’ courage and abilil 
to offer constructive criticism in =) 
a manner that those who are bell 
criticized realize their failures and wa 
to do something to correct them. 

In this respect I would like to si} 
gest that you read page 68 of & 
November 30 issue of Aviation Wet 
which indicates some of the results “ 
Mr. Adams’ speech. 

It is my understanding that some° 
the local service airline officials © 
couraged Mr. Adams to make ® 
speech, which is somewhat the opposi* 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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I ” Let Lonortel” 


Design of Chance Vought Aircraft’s Regulus enables a single 
missile to be repeatedly launched and recovered—thus 
effecting great economies in the Navy's training operations. 





Chance Vought Aircraft ....0:.0::: 
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Convair speeds you on your way 


.. after the flight, too/ 


If you're the kind of air traveler who likes convenience with 
speed and luxury...then welcome aboard the Convair. 

From nimble takeoff to sure-footed landing, the Convair 
is a model of engineering efficiency. And its exclusive hand- 
baggage racks and self-contained stairway speed you on 
your way after the flight, too! No more baggage claiming 
lines. Often you'll save 30 minutes or more on arrival. 

Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to make your 
next flight a Convair... the world’s most popular passenger 
plane, with built-in get-up-and-go! 


J - 
As a transport-trainer for the . 
U.S. Air Force, the Convair ——— 
MONA a F NIA 











is setting new records for versatility and performance ...another 
SAN DIEGO AND P 


evidence of Convair’s Engineering to the Nth Power FORT WORTH AND DAINGERF 
MORE AIRLINES HAVE CHOSEN CONVAIR THAN ANY OTHER MODERN PASSENGER PLANE: Now fly Aerolineas 
Argentinas * Aero O/Y, Finland ® Alitalia, Italy *© American © Braniff © Canadian Pacific * Continental « 
Delta-C & S © Ethiopian * Hawaiian © KLM Royal Dutch © Linee Aeree Italiane, Italy * National * Northeast 
* Orient, Pakistan * PAL, Philippine © Pan American ® Republic of Indonesia * Sabena, Belgium ® Swissair, 
Switzerland © Trans-Australia * United * Western — Soon to fly: Aeronaves De Mexico * Avensa, Venezuela 
@ CMA, Mexico * Cruzeiro do Sul, Brazil * JAT, Jugoslavia ©* Lufthansa, Germany © Real S. A., Brazil 
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NE OF THE LEAST UNDERSTOOD features of the 
commercial airplane is what factors make it pay off 
conomically. 

There has been a misconception, particularly in the 
vil Aeronautics Board, that the mere feat of filling up 
pairplane automatically makes it turn a profit. 

Nothing could be further 

from the truth. It isn’t how 

hy many passengers are filling the 
seats so much as how far they 

are carried. This is just as true 

L/. e with buses and railroads. Each 
° form of transport has its break- 

even factor in terms of distance. 

We are grateful to one 

othe top air transport economists, Wayne L. McMillen, 

wsistant secretary and assistant treasurer of American Air- 

ins, for highlighting these distance factors in a speech 

ddivered a few weeks ago at the SAE annual meetings 
in Detroit. 

Mr. McMillen emphasized that the history of all 
mansportation has been the losses incurred on the short- 
bul services. Railroad commuter service and short-haul rail 
passenger operations have always lost heavily. 

Take intercity buses. Expenses are higher than the 
venues in all distances up to about 250 miles. At 50 
miles, expenses run about 2.4¢ per passenger-mile, yet the 
wetage fare is about 2¢. It is only when a passenger is 
attied above 250 miles that he contributes a profit; all 
passengers carried less than 250 miles are “subsidized” by 
the long-haul passengers. , 


Distance Must Increase 


Then look at air transportation. Passengers on local 
ervice lines in 1952 traveled an average of about 195 
miles. It cost about $22.00 each to transport them. Yet the 
wetage fare collected was only $11.50. In other words, 
while the cost was over 11¢ per passenger-mile, the average 
late was less than 6¢. On this basis it is clear that no matter 
how well-filled the airplanes may be, the operation is at 
‘loss until more passengers can be carried farther. 





¢ 

t Take American Airlines itself. For a distance of only 
} 0 miles, the cost per passenger-mile is 17.8¢, yet the pas- 
;*nger fare is 7.6¢. At a distance of 150 miles the cost is 
}¢ per passenger-mile and the average fare is 6.3¢. At 200 
piles, the cost is 7.7¢ and the average fare is 6.1¢. Thus, 
! American's business were all short-haul, it would either 
80 broke rapidly or have to be heavily subsidized. 

At 350 miles and above, American begins to carry 
passengers at a profit. It is the long-haul customers who 
make possible the maintenance without subsidy of such 
‘ommuter hops as New York-Washington. Trunk carriers 
rve local stops for the purpose of generating or attracting 
ong-haul business. 

Mr. McMillen points out, additionally, that it often 
takes as much servicing of a short-haul passenger as a long- 
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> ABC's for CAB 


haul one. For instance, it usually costs the same to make a 
reservation and ticket a passenger going 100 miles as one 
going about 500 miles. Assuming that this cost of the 
reservation is $1.20, the cost per passenger-mile for the 
100-mile passenger is 1.2¢ while that for the 500-mile 
passenger is .24¢. The cost of making the reservation for 
a New York-Boston passenger absorbs almost nine per 
cent of the price of his ticket. For a New York-Los Angeles 
passenger the reservation cost is three-quarters of one per 
cent of the price of his ticket. 

This characteristic is true of a large portion of the 
ground operations expense, traffic and sales expense, land- 
ing fees, etc. These items cause a sharp taper in costs with 
distance. 

Thus it is that if some way could be found for the 
short-haul passenger to pay his way, ait transport would 
not have to depend on either subsidy in the local field or 
long-haul passengers in the trunk field to pay the local- 
haul bills. The same goes for railroads. 

It is this understanding of the break-even factors in 
transportation—break-even of costs and revenues in terms 
of distance, and not of an arbitrary seat-load factor 
which the CAB has failed to take into account in its projec- 
tions of a balanced air transport network. If the CAB some 
years back had properly understood these factors, it would 
not be faced with quite as many glaring and troublesome 
problems as it now has. 


Two Pioneers Depart 


In a period of less than two weeks world air trans- 
portation lost two of its great pioneers. Albert Plesman 
founded and led to top rank among the world’s biggest and 
best systems the KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. He was a 
man of stature and depth and will be greatly missed, not 
only in The Netherlands but throughout the air transport 
world. Thomas E. Braniff, about whom we wrote a personal 
appraisal last summer on the 25th anniversary of Braniff 
International Airways, played a vital role in U. S. air 
transport from the earliest days. He, like Plesman, became 
a citizen of the world. His passing Is a severe loss to both 
his company and the industry. 


No Comment Needed 


The railroads recently requested a mail pay increase 
of 45°, 

The Post Ofhice succeeded in scaling down this re- 
quest to a 10 increase 

But the new 10° hike amounts to $30,000,000 
annually, which is more than the entire yearly subsidy bill 
of the domestic trunk, local service, and helicopter air 
carriers 


Wayne W. PARRISH 
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: 
MEETS C.A.A. REGULATION TSO-C18B, DATED OCTOBER 1, 1953 } ly 
will see 
‘ORWARD POSITION on 
AND FUSELAGE LIGHTS “en 
RED TAIL LIGHT of on 
ELECTRO-MECHANKA ' 
WHITE TAIL LIGHT 
Nominal time in seconds 0.00 0.54 0.75 1.29 1.5 
a 
These dependable, light weight Position Light Flashers, which are , 
in service on major airlines around the world, are now available with 
the new flashing cycle as illustrated above. 
As in previous models, the new Bendix-Pacific Assembly 554230 S 
incorporates a constant-speed, compound-wound ball bearing motor that Polarpat 
assures accuracy of the flashing mechanism. Internal relay action also uTaasomes 9 2 well : 
assures synchronization of fuselage and wing tip lights with either a un 
the red or white tail light. Relay contact points are designed to handle the Polarpat 
increased current resulting from combining the forward position 
lights and fuselage lights in a common circuit. i 
Complete information will be gladly sent on request. 
0 
ATTENTION: Owners of Bendix Flashers: a 
Bendix-Pacific 450250-0-3 Flashers can readily be converted to conform to the be 
new flashing schedule through the use of Bendix-Pacific kit #552490. For 
more information on this kit or other service ports contact Service Dept. at 
117 E. Providencia, Burbank, Collif. 
\ 
nharine 
PACIFIC DIVISION + Bendix Aviation Corporation nurst N 


11600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California 





East Coast Office: Export Division: Bendix international Canadian Distributors: 
475 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 Aviation Electric, Ltd., Montreal 9 














has been 





ast R3Y (Allison T40’s) has already been delivered. Next will come the Douglas 
YKC-124B (Pratt & Whitney T34’s), which is undergoing taxi tests. Lockheed’s 
g7V-2 (T34’s) Super Constellation should fly in March, but may be edged out 
w the same firm’s XC-130A (Allison T56’s), which rolls out in February. Con- 
iair expects its Model 340 (T56’s) to take to the air in April. Last will be Boeing's 
XC-137 (T34-powered C-97), which is scheduled for its first flight next October. 


DAR 
. 
Industry Spotlight 
> 
Newest U. S. military transport turboprops will be flying soon. Convair’s 

NAR 
i ° 

“H” designation for the USAF’s experimental convertiplanes 
has been replaced by “V.” McDonnell’s XV-1 for reconnaissance 
will be ready for flight tests soon, while Bell’s XV-3 tilting rotor 


wens design is not far behind. : 


Britain’s Bristol Aeroplane Co. has revived its 5000-pound-thrust Saturn 
urbojet but redesignated the 900-pound engine the Orpheus. Observers consider 





he Orpheus as a logical engine for the production version of Folland’s Gnat 
ightweight interceptor. Gnat uses an Armstrong-Siddeley Viper in the prototype. 
First Orpheus will be on the test bench by summer. 


Republic has shipped its first swept-wing F-84F, which is 


— destined for NATO nations as well as the USAF, out of the country. 
Plane was assigned to Ladd AFB at Fairbanks, Alaska, for 90 days 
of cold-weather testing. 
4 - 
) Spending by the military services for plane buying as a percentage of total 
defense expenditures has gone up steadily since Korea, even though fiscal 1955 


will see $8.3 billion spent, compared with 1954’s $8.4 billion. In fiscal 1951, aircraft 
procurement expenditures accounted for 12°%, of total Defense Department spend- 
ing. In 1952, it was 13°4; in 1953 it accounted for 17°/; about 20° in 1954; and 
cuca 22°. in the coming fiscal year. 

s 





First of France’s family of delta-wing fighters has taken to the 
air. The SNECMAS 1402 Gerfalcon experimental craft, which uses an 
Atar 101B turbojet, made its first flight last month. 


¢ 


: . 
Scandinavian Airlines System is ordering the Bendix-Eclipse-Pioneer-built 
Polarpath Compass system for its fleet of Douglas DC-6B aircraft. Military services 
s well as U. S. and foreign international airlines are showing an increased interest 


nics 
in a universal compass system being developed by Pioneer which includes the 


Polarpath feature. 
e 
CAA evaluation tests on the McCauley full-feathering version 
of the Met-l-matic propeller for the Cessna 180 have been completed 
and approval is expected shortly. It is understood that this prop also 
will be used on the Cessna Model 310 small twin-engine transport. 


\ Modification of 30 Navy airships into ZP3K versions with improved sub- 
= search and detection capabilities will be completed by mid-1954 at Lake- 


durst Naval Air Station. 
om 


Army’s Nike anti-aircraft missile reportedly has been more 
than 80° accurate in its firing tests. 
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around 
(and still is!) 





Trim Tro! was developed in 1947 
to actuate trim tabs in the proto- 
type Grumman Albatross. This 
actuator proved as rugged as the 
new amphibian, functioned per- 
fectly despite prolonged exposure 
to salt water. Soon afterward, 
McDonnell selected Trim Trol for 
the original Banshee. It has been 
used in every model of the series. 

The same basic model contin- 
ues to satisfy all demands, although 
aircraft design has changed radi- 
cally. Trim Trol is now specified 
equipment in the Chance-Vought 
Cutlass, the Douglas Skyknight 
and A3D. 

Meeting the requirements of 
MIL-A-8064 (USAF), it weighs 
342 Ib., has ultimate static capacity 
of 2000 Ib. in., and produces 300 
lb. in. operating torque through 
160 degrees. 

The story of Trim Trol is only 
one example of Airborne’s pio- 
neering in the actuator field. As 
the evolution of aircraft design 
poses new problems, look to Air- 
borne for the solutions. For more 
information on Trim Trol, and 
other actuators, see our literature 
in the 1.A.S. Catalog. 


Accessories Corporation 


HILLSIDE 5. NEW JERSEY 








Tough Braniff 
by B. F. Goodrich d 


T seemed almost like landing on 

broken glass, the way gravel on certain 
overseas runways was playing havoc 
by cutting tire treads for Braniff Inter- 
national Airways. They scooped up a 
handful of “runway”—sent it to B. F. 
Goodrich. Could we design a tire that 
would resist cutting by these hard 
gravels? 

The tire BFG engineers developed 
combined a new tread with other 
changes to give a longer-wearing tread 
and a tire that could be retreaded more 
often. The dimpled tread provided 
better distribution of the tire load and 
reduced exposure to tread cutting. The 
longer-lasting cord construction brings 
tires through tough landings in condi- 


12 


tion for more and easier retreading. 
Braniff tests indicated 20% to 50% 
more landings with the new tire. 

They soon became standard equip- 
ment on Braniff's DC-3’'s, 4's, and 6's. 
And, of course, they're on the new 
Braniff Super Convair 340's. Twenty- 
three other airlines have also made 
B. F. Goodrich dimpled tires standard 
equipment—many on the basis of their 
own testing programs. 

B. F. Goodrich is now producing the 
new dimpled tire in all popular airline 
sizes. It’s another first in aviation tires 
from B. F. Goodrich, leader in rubber 
research and engineering. 

Send this coupon if you would like 


problem solve 
impled tire 


more information about BFG tires 
other aeronautical products Check th 


items; print your name and addres 


in the margin below (or pin to yo 
company letterhead). 


Pressure Sealing 


Zippers 


] Tires 


|} Wheels and 
Brakes 


De-Icers 


Canopy Seals 


[) Rivnuts 
Heated Rubber Hose and other 
] Avtrim accessories 
1 Please have 
representative ( 


) Plastilock 
Adhesives 


Mail to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Dept. A-108, Akron, Ohio 
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AIRCRAFT & GUIDED MISSILE SPENDING 


cal 1955 Figures Based on Requests for New Money in President’s Budget 


Aircraft & Related Procurement 


AIR FORCE 


Nelattee) ame le) lela; 


0 


53 1954 1955 1953 


By Rosert M. LoresBetson 
SerrTeE some appearances to the 
contrary, airpower finally got its 


kemphasis in the budget message 
nitted to Congress last week. 

The first budget to be worked up 
m scratch by the Ad 
Mstration, in the words, 
the 


Eisenhower 
President's 
mainte 


toward creation, 


oo 
ro your 
* Bt, and full exploitation of modern 


mower” and “provides greater expen 
ues for airpower in the fiscal year 


BS (which starts July 1, 1954) than 
my year since the close of World 
ri.” 


The President, assuring the nation 
tps being taken to counteract a pos 
f enemy air attack, reported that 
Menditures for continental defense in 
Fiscal year 1955 are expected to be 
Rter than ever before in our history.” 
Mr. Eisenhower, after declaring 
the Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Ps now have a total active inventory 
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1954 1955 1953 1954 
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466.5* 





1955 


Missiles 


NAVY — 
(BuAer only) 


MlLelatMeelLane feli tela; 


4). 
114.0 os 


1953 


60.0 


1955 


1954 


“Out of USAF total of new money for 


aircraft of $4.7 billion 


7 . ’ 
phasis on Airpower in Fiscal ‘55 Budget 
USAF, Navy will have $4.8 billion in new plane 
i plus $2 billion carryover from previous years. 


of about 33,000 planes (a third of them 
jets), stated that within three years the 
will be 40,000 
(with more than half jet-powered). 
“At that time,” he said, “the Air 
Force will have 137 wings—of which 
126 will 
by 
Naval airpower will include 16 carrier 


inventory increased to 


augmented 
units. 


be combat 
combat 


wings 
appropriate support 
air groups and 15 antisubmarine war 
fare squadrons, while the Marines will 





New Money for 
Department of Defense 
Fiscal 1955 


Office of Secy. 
of Defense $13.5 million 
Interservice activities 547.5 


Army 8,236.0 
Navy 9,921.0 
Air Force 11,206.0 

TOTAL $29,924.0 





including carry-over 





Marine 
units 


maintain three air wings. In 


will be 
mented by appropriate combat support 


each case, these suppl 


units.” (The President thus officially 
confirmed for the first time that the 
new USAI goal is 137 wings by June 


30, 1957.) 


These were the highlights of the 
President's budget message 
®A total of $56.2 billion in new 


money 1S requested to operate the entire 
government, about $4.5 billion less than 
in fiscal 1954, the current year. Spend 
ing in fiscal 1955 will be $65.5 billion, 
as against this year’s $70.9 billion. 

* For the entire Defense Depart- 
ment, new money requests total $30.9 
billion (vs. 1954's $34.4 Ex 
penditures in 1955 for the military es 


billion ). 


tablishment (not including foreign mili 
tary aid) will be $37.5 billion, compared 
with this year’s $41.5 billion. 

® The Air Force, which 
$11.4 billion in 1954 in new money, 1s 
down for $11.2 billion for 1955. Total 
USAF spending in 1955 will be $16.2 
billion, as against 1954’s $15.5 billion. 

® The Navy's request for new obli 
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U. S. Spending for Military Aircraft * 
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New Money Expenditures 


FISCAL YEARS FISCAL YEARS 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE: 
Aircraft and related procurement .... $3,495,000,000 $2,760,000,000 $6,900,000,000 $6,700,000,000 
Major procurement other than aircraft 600,000,000 735,000,000 726,000,000 1,075,000,000 
Maintenance and operations .......... 3,155,000,000 3,655,000,000 3,050,000,000 3,400,000.000 
ED cna ncwccne eb es. sneeee 3,285,000,000 3,400,000,000 3,200,000,000 3,300,000,000 
Research and development ............ 442,120,000 431,000,000 460,000,000 430,000,000 
Reserve personnel requirements ..... 14,900,000 28,000,000 20,000 ,000 25,000,000 
Ge I GUN cece cccccccccsoesss 147,100,000 160,000,000 120,000,000 150,000,000 
GOMAEROMGISS ccccccccccccceccccccceccs 31,000,000 31,000,000 30,000,000 30,000,000 
Acquisition and construction of real 
Ec ncdoscececcccecencccveseces BERT ORSO cccccccccces 950,000,000 1,079,000,000 
Preparation for sale or salvage of 
military property (annual indefi- 
nite, special account) ............... 6,000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
, 
PGE: paneeseaebewebereacocsecscuces 11,416,896,000 11,206,000,000 15,461,000,000 16, 194,000,000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY: 
Aircraft and facilities ........ ..»«»  $943,000,000 $971,100,000 $900,000,000 $950,000,000 
Aircraft and related procurement ..+» 1,379,000,000 1,987,000,000 2,400,000,000 2,450,000,000 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS: 
Salaries and expemses ...........++++: $51,000,000 $53,600,000 $50,000,000 $52,500,000 
Construction and equipment .......... 7,239,000 4,620,000 7,435,000 7,400,000 
Construction and equipment (liqui- 
dation of contract authorization) .. GREED cccccecccece 6,065,000 1,600,000 
Miscellaneous: Construction and 
equipment, unitary plan ............ cesses ceeeee seeeensecees 27,500,000 15,500,000 
RE se akbaceumelgassteeewekin enous 62,439,000 58,220,000 91,000,000 77,000,000 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION: 
Salaries and expenses ............. ..  $104,835,000 $96,450,000 $103 ,488,000 $96,458,000 
Establishment of air-navigation fa- 
GE ndoded6ess cas vvcessesescocerces 7,000,000 5,000,000 13,939,871 12,000,000 
Establishment of air-navigation fa- 
cilities (liquidation of contract 
co  ) Prrrrrrrrr irr Tr ere je  SEEbCCCRNCRO eeseneoesece 601,628 
Technical development and evalu- 
 \eeeth ima gibnban oes ae : 750,000 700,000 778,000 710,000 
Federal-aid airport program, Federal 
SD GO -cnccoscacecoscesesevess ee a ee ee 1,237,000 4,608,000 
Federal-aid airport program, Federal 
Airport Act (liquidation of con- 
tract authorization) ............... SRT ccctsescouce 18,000,00 4,700,000 
Maintenance and operation of public 
airports, Territory of Alaska ... 500,000 650,000 490,000 641,000 
Air navigation development ......... 1,085,000 1,085,000 3,001,250 1,158,000 
j Air navigation development (liquida- 
: tion of contract authorization) ..... .....seseees $0¢ssc0eseos 698,750 
Maintenance and operation, Wash- 
ington National Airport .... LIBR BED ...cccoves 1,348,000 162,754 
Construction, Washington National 
BUTPOFE 2. cccccccccceccccrcccccseees ; WO BGO .ncccccceess 385,150 100,000 
Claims, Federal Airport Act ........ eer cone skeeewen bien 1,440,547 
Miscellaneous: 
Construction of public airports, 
Territory of Alaska .......... kedecn .eeeibamebneds 1,052,000 85,260 
’ DE se0quutete~tes beedadceecwe 138,620,000 103,885,000 146,460,196 120,623,014 
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gational authority is $9.9 billion, , 































































pared with 1954’s $9.6 billion, y,  ® 
expenditures, which will come to $j a 
billion in the current year, will gf. 
$10.6 billion in fiscal 1955, F* vad 
® The Army, which received $)) - 


billion in new money from Congr, 1955 
for 1954, drops to $8.2 billion for ; 
coming year. Expenditures will ¢ 
from $12.9 to $12.0 billion bety. 
fiscal 1954 and 1955. 

® USAF new money for aire 
and related procurement in 1955 js § 
billion, vs. $3.5 billion last year. Spe 
ing for the same purpose will taper dp. Su 
slightly from $6.9 to $6.7 billion. How, resp 
ever nearly $2.0 billion of unused pig oortm 
appropriations have been made availa) $93.8 
for obligation next year, so that the Ae. 


ington 
see pag 
*C/ 


aries 1 

























actly 
owever 
pune 5 


will have a total of more than $} Poa 
billion to buy aircraft, missiles, et ie 

* Navy requests for new mong ted : 
for aircraft and related procurem ee 
climbed from $1.4 billion in 1948. sp, 
$2.0 billion in 1955, while spending if h a¢ 


this purpose will rise from $24 tgy i § 
$2.45 billion over the same period. 


mn 

® The Army is not seeking w _ 
new money for procurement and pilency a 
duction, but has $4.7 billion carried ox ‘dl Flee 
from prior years. No estimate was git rapid 
in the budget message as to how muon re 
the Army would obligate for aitctih ences 
and helicopter procurement in 1955, iho the . 
spending for aircraft that year was ea.) 19 
mated at $60 million. °c 

The following table shows how a... “ 
Navy and AF expect to obligate pi, 
of the total of $7.3 billion they are 4 amy 
questing for major procurement 2% “ 
production. Army figures are not gi . 
because no new money is being sougiy a by 

nail b 


(In Millions of Dollanthss . 


Total Navy Ua ing 
Major Procurement 





and Production 7,303 3,773 348 idled by 
Aircraft ...... 4,399 1,919 248 ie, 
Guided Missiles 401 136 ry 
Electronics and . mand 
Communications 419 114 x 
Production Equip- service 1 
ment and Facili- i ei 
NE cae 38 38 ures wer 


Other Major Pro- 
curement and 
Production ... 236 109 


One interesting _ in the t wisindia 
is the apparent drop in guided mi“Bilate 
obligations. 

Of the $4.7 billion the Air For Terr 
hopes to have available for aircralt a Bereemer 
related procurement, it has ¢ armarkei ated 
$466 million for missile buying \. we 
1955, compared with $678 million a. 
ing the current year. The Navy Bure ul Bm the 1 
of Aeronautics, which is obligating §l4 » reemer 


million for guided missile and t arge Pperation 


( 


a wee 
drone buying this year, is planmingpicrs, 
only $60 snillion for similar purchas lf a 
‘n 1955. thin a 
‘ cease 
® CAA, which received $138.6 m nd 
; s Jdinadian ai 
lion in new money in 1954 (includig 
) alcutta: 






$105 million for salaries and expenses 
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s been cut in the new budget to 









ron, 103.9 million (including $96.5 for sal- 
lon, NN “s and expenses). Other big reason 


ne to $i the drop is that while $22.7 million 


_will ¢ as appropriated in 1954 to liquidate 
yi oatracts dealing with the Federal Aid 
eived $1) irport Program, no such request is in 


1 Congr, ¢ 1955. A plan to incorporate Wash 


ON for Weton National Airport was outlined 
will page 16). 
nD bet *CAB, which got $3,777,000 for 
3 ries in expenses in 1954 is down for 
OF aituctly the same amount for 1955. 
955 is wever, an additional $73 million for 
“ar. Spenfitine subsidies has been asked for 
! taper @P4B. Subsidy payments were previously 
ion. Ho the responsibility of the Post Office 
1used PM epartment. Total expenditures are set 
le availa, $83.8 million, up from the $57.3 
at the ; nillion spent in fiscal 1954, 
— *The National Advisory Commit- 
>“: fee for Aeronautics, which was appro- 
-W Mone ated a total of $62.4 million in 1954, 
Ocuremas, asking $58.2 million for the coming 
. 1954 ear. Spending by the independent re- 
ending igeearch agency is scheduled to drop from 
’ 924 M1 to $77 million. 
cried. *Commerce Department’s Defense 
king a Transportation Administration, the 
and priency administering the Civil Reserve 


ried WHAir Fleet and making recommendations 
Was Bo rapid tax write-off certificates for air- 


1OW MUGines, received $73,000 for salaries and 
e one apenses for its eight employes in 1954, 
1955, baht the sum was shaved to $72,000 for 
Was ts al 1955. 

1 hel *Commerce’s Weather Bureau, 
ante hich was voted $27 million for salaries 
o nd expenses in 1954, was cut to $24.7 
aad A illion in the 1955 budget request. 

- e - 9 > > 

not gil Post Office Department’s request 


or money to pay for transportation of 
ail by air rises from $57.8 million in 
4 to $60.2 million in 1955, Exclud- 
ng the subsidies (which are now han- 
led by CAB), the PO expects to pay 
#5 million to domestic air carriers 
ys @¢ $19.7 million for foreign air mail 
service in 1955. Comparable 1954 fig- 
mes were $38.6 and $19.1 million. 
eee 
in 


: budeindia Officially Ends 
'™ Bilateral with U.S. 


ir For, Termination of the bilateral air 
raft and — between India and the 
rmarke@nited States has now been officially 
ing {0 = by the Indian government. 
ion du#adications are that efforts will be made 
Burea#" the near future to negotiate a new 
ng $14 geement, but meanwhile the future 
| targiPrerations to India of two U.S. flag 
Lanning barriers, PAA and TWA, are in doubt. 
urchast Ifa new agreement is not reached 
Pithin a year the airlines would have 
8.6 mif “ease carrying traffic into and out of 
cluding ndian airports (PAA serves Delhi and 
lcutta; TWA flies to Bombay ). 
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First production 
has been delivered to 





model of McDonnell Aircraft’s F3H-IN “Demon” 
the U. S. Navy. The all-weather interceptor will 


be carrier-based. Design features include an all-flying tail, power-operated 
leading edge and trailing edge slats, and cockpit placed well forward to 


provide good visibility 


during the Demon’s nose-high landing approach. 


Employment may climb from 12,100 to 17,000 in 18 months, partly as result. 





Boeing Leads in 
Military Contract Gains 


Nineteen of the top 20 companies 
receiving the largest dollar volume of 
prime military contracts during the 
three years ending last June 30 are 
suppliers of military aircraft and parts. 

Only 11 of the 20, however, get the 
bulk of their business by selling air- 
planes and aircraft equipment in peace 
time years. 

Following is a listing of 41 of the 
top 100 defense contractors whose prin- 
cipal output for the armed forces in- 
volves whole aircraft, engines, parts, or 
electronic equipment: 


Z 
£ 

» izge 

& fers 

Company a 33 ae 

s 

% C8 en 

4 ORsL 

General Motors Corp 1 $7,095.8 

Boeing Airplane Co. 2 4,402.9 

General Electric Co. 3 3,459.2 

Douglas Aircraft Co. 4 2,867.8 

United Aircraft Corp 5 2,816.4 

Chrysler Corp. .......-s«e5. 6 2,199.9 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 7 2,152.1 

Consolidated Vultee ..... 8 2,072.1 

North American Aviation ... 9 1,931.6 

Republic Aviation Corp. .. 10 1,877.7 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. ....... Ul 1,746.2 

Ford Motor Co. ......... 12 1,604.8 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.... 13 1,491.8 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 14 1,348.2 

Grumman Aircraft ........ 15 1,043.6 

Northrop Aircraft .......... 16 999.0 

940.5 


Bendix Aviation Corp. ..... 17 
Sperry Corp. seco 925.4 
Kaiser Motors 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp..... 21 679.7 
Glenn L. Martin Co. ........ 23 643.2 
Hughes Tool (Aircraft) Co. 25 622.4 
Studebaker Corp. ..........+- 27 581.5 
Bell Aircraft Corp. .......... 28 504.7 
Avco Mfg. (Lycoming) Corp. 29 455.8 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 31 440.8 
Packard Motor Car Co. ... 32 439.0 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. .... 37 397.5 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane 

S aeee Gath ieeeuwns ns Set 38 371.1 
Collins Radio Co. ....... 41 332.2 
Continental Motors Corp.. 48 259.4 
Beech Aircraft Corp. ..... 54 215.7 
General Tire & Rubber (Aero- 

DOGS Gh... acvcceonsesacses . & 211.6 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. .. 58 209.9 
Rheem Manufacturing Co... 62 187.7 
American Bosch (Arma) 

Gna canbeeaevennetans 66 167.4 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 67 164.2 
Hazeltine Corp. ........s5+. 69 159.6 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. 

Dh: iepccnvbiehemeenne tts 72 157.7 
Gilfillan Brothers Inc. ...... 84 130.9 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Pesco) 89 123.3 





Charles E. Beard to 
Head Braniff Airways 


Charles E. Beard has been named 
president and Fred Jones board chair 
man of Braniff Airways, following the 
death January |! of Thomas E. Braniff, 
founder and president, in a private air 
plane accident. 

Air 
lines officials were also given important 
posts in the new Braniff set-up. J. W. 
Miller, MCA 


and president before the merger with 


Two former Mid-Continent 


one of the founders of 
Braniff, was named executive vp. 

Thomas Fortune Ryan III, a Bran 
iff director since the merger, and former 
board chairman and a founder of MCA, 
heads the executive committee, which 
includes Beard, Miller, R. C. Shrader, 
vice president, and C. G. Adams, sec 
retary-treasurer. 

Also established by the board was 
a new finance committee, headed by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, a Braniff director 
for 10 years and president of F. Eber 
stadt and Co., New York. Members are 
W. A. Blakley, Dallas, and G. D. Mur 
doch, Los Angeles, both Braniff di 
rectors. 

Beard had been executive vice presi 
dent of Braniff since 1947. He joined 
the company in 1935 as general trafhic 
manager in Oklahoma City and two 
years later was elected vice president 
and a director. 

Jones, who holds the newly-created 
board chairmanship, is president of Fred 
Jones Inc. and the Fred Jones Co., auto 
mobile dealerships in Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. He is also owner and oper 
ator of radio station KFMJ and the Fred 
Jones Broadcasting Co. of Tulsa, vice 
president of Julian Oil Co. and a di 
rector of the First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City. He has been 
a Braniff director for many years. 
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Rocket wing pods of Lockheed’s F-94C are shown above in first 
flight photo. Each pod carries a dozen 2.75” rockets; another 24 are in nose. 





Cutbacks in Chance 
Vought F7U-3 Fighter 


A cutback in production of the 
Chance Vought F7U-3 carrier-based jet 
fighter, due to Westinghouse J46 en- 
gines used in the Cutlass “not being 
available in sufficient quantities,” has 
been announced by the Navy. The 
fighter will continue to be produced 
“at a lessened schedule rate than was 
originally planned,” Navy officials said. 

Meanwhile, Chance Vought Air- 
craft has laid off 1500 of its 14,700 
workers with 1000 more to go shortly, 
and an additional 750 before the end of 
the year, company officials said. 


Govt. Corp. May 
Run Washington Natl. 


Action has begun on turning Wash- 
ington National Airport’s operation 
over to a government-owned corpora- 
tion, along the lines mentioned in Presi 
dent Eisenhower’s budget message to 
Congress. 

The CAA has drafted legislation 
outlining functions of the corporation. 
It is now being reviewed by the Bu 
reau of the Budget, which has circu- 
lated the bill for government agency 
comment. Budget will turn it over to 
the Department of Commerce as soon 
as possible so that Commerce can recom- 
mend it to Congress for committee 
action. 

The government-owned corporation 
would use an operation-revolving fund, 
spending money out of receipts. Con- 
struction appropriations would have to 
be approved by Congress in a capital 
account. The funds would be repaid 
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with interest out of receipts, amortized 
over appropriate periods of time. The 
corporation would run a_business-type 
operation, with freedom to buy, sell, 
and make contracts. 

Such a plan has been talked about 
for about seven years, but from all 
indications it will easily pass this session. 


Lee Moore Named 
Secretary of ACC 


Lee Moore, former transport editor 
of Aviation Week, became executive 
secretary of the Air Coordinating Com 
mittee as of February 1. He was ap 
pointed to the post by Commerce Under 
Secretary Robert B. Murray, ACC chair 
man, to replace Charles O. Cary, who 
resigned last month to join Curtiss 
Wright Corp. 

A native of Hartford, Conn., Moore 
was a Navy pilot in World War II 
and graduated from Princeton Uni 
versitys Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs in 1945. 
He has been in Washington for the past 
34 years as transport editor of Aviation 
Week and previously had been on the 
staff of a McGraw-Hill engineering pub 
lication. 

Colin H. McIntosh, 
sultant and former airline official, has 
been retained by ACC to assist with the 
report writing for its forthcoming na 
tional aviation policy review requested 
by the President. 


industry con 


Douglas to Modify 
100 More R4D's 


Navy 


into 


Douglas 
R4D-8 


Some 100 more 


R4D’s_ will be 


modified 





versions by Douglas Aircraft Co,, jr} 
been learned. Under an earlier cont, 
Douglas already has modified pe 
100 of the twin-engine transports (N 
equivalent of the Super DC-3) y 
Santa Monica, Calif., plant. 


¢ 


McCarran Outlines Ne : 
Civil Aeronautics Act 


Legislation to redraft the 1938 Cj 
Act, 
peatedly proposed by the origir 
author, Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Ne 
is now under active consideration i 
the Senate Commerce Committee, 


Aeronautics which has been 


McCarran’s_ proposal this yy 
which has been brought up to datej 
2647. 


An analysis of 


a new bill—S. 
McCarran’s 
points to these major features: 

* Reorganization provision: (Aj 
and CAA would be replaced by a neg 
independent Civil Aeronautics Auth 
ity, composed of seven members af 
an. executive director. Members’ salary 
would be $17,500 a year, the directory 
$17,000. There would also be created 














independent Air Safety Board, whi 
USE O! 
fight as 
world’s 


would consist of five members at a 


annual salary of $9,000 each. 


® Jurisdiction: Both 
State jurisdiction is broadly enlarg 
This is true not only for economic rep $51 


lation but for jurisdiction in safety 


Federal 2 


well, the latter being expanded t 
which 


Space 


clude “air navigation,” 





covers navigable air 
all jurisdiction ng 


sletely 
agen carry 
is provided 
granted to the Federal Government 


hereby reserved to the several States 


© New Powers: The Civil Aco} -pRID 
nautics Authority would be empoweti® LImer 
to fix temporary mail rates and adj product! 
them retroactively, fix and regulate 1 to the 
in foreign air transportation, and p 16. T 
for aerial approaches to airports, incl public 
ing protection of people on the grou the Ma 
Zoning power is restricted so that af th 
zoning must be worked out with | Aa R 
states, because the power to conden), 9 
land is eliminated. in ie 
Among other changes propo* the enti 
which directly affect the air cartic™® load, TI 
are (1) hearing procedures are amene posable 
so that if no one wants a hearing thew underste 
will not be one, but there is the 9 Th 
portunity” for a hearing, which perm te XH 
a great flexibility: (2) agreements ¥ squads- 
have to be filed only by regulation # men,” | 
not by law; and (3) carriers will eeomm 
allowed to extend credit, which 1 Sik 
now provided for. ~eping 
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USE OF RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR gives the Sikorsky 
fight as well as added speed. Top speed is “well over 150 mph.” Size of the S-56, the 
world’s largest helicopter to go into production, is evident in lower photograph. 








S-56 clean lines in 


ni§-56: Biggest Sikorsky Helicopter 


safety 4 
ed to i 
ich Con 
space. | 
ction p 
‘nment 
States By 


vil Acro 


ANTHONY VANDYK 


RIDGEPORT, CONN.—A_ com- 
ipower’s S¥mercial prototype of the world’s first 
1d. adw production helicopter comparable in size 
late rag to the DC-3 will be available early in 
ind pip 1956. This was revealed during the first 
;, inclulg public showing here of the XHR2S, 
grounc} ‘he Marine Corps’ version of the Si 
that a0 korsky $-56. 

The rotorcraft’s two Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-2800 engines, each rated at 1800 
hp, are slung outboard of the fuselage 
on short wing stubs and thus virtually 
the entire fuselage is available for pay 
carn lad. The manufacturer’s guaranteed dis 
mendes posable load for the XHR2S version is 
ng theg understood to be 6500 pounds. 
the “¢ 


perm 





with th 
-onden 


propos 


The Marines have announced that 
the XHR2S carries “two combat assault 
nts WE quads—that is, about 26 fully equipped 
ion ag ™en,” but the commercial version will 
will ¥*°ommodate up to 38 passengers. 

, iso® Sikorsky Aircraft is temporarily 
Xteping quiet on the economics of the 
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As combat transport for the Marines, rotorcraft will 
carry 26 equipped troops; price is near $500,000. 


S-56, but a company official described it 
as an “ideal” vehicle for routes such 
as New York-Washington and London- 
Paris. Price, observers believe, might be 
in the neighborhood of $500,000 con 
trasted with the much smaller single 
engine S-55’s tag of $137,500. 

In addition to its contract from the 
Marine Corps, Sikorsky Aircraft has a 
U. S. Army order for a version of the 
S-56 designated H-37A. Also under 
development is a turboprop version of 
the S-56 powered by two Allison T-56’s. 
With its present R-2800’s (the 
same two engines which power the Con 
vair 240/340 and the Curtiss C-46) the 
helicopter is noisy, and its noise level 


two 


probably would be unacceptable in 
downtown city areas, particularly at 
night. 


Sikorsky Aircraft is well aware of 
the noise problem associated with heli 
copters, but points out that in operating 
into built-up areas the resonance be- 
tween buildings is as large a factor as 


the direct from the rotorcrait. A 
Sikorsky corporation S-51 has theretor« 
been fitted with a Maxim silencer, which 


has proven to be quite satisfactory. The 


noise 


silencer does not reduce the amount ot 
noise, but merely changes the frequency; 
the effect on the human ear, however, 
is the same in both cases. 


Top Speed: Over 150 mph 

Two engines plus retractable land 
ing gear make the S-56 a very fast air 
craft (by helicopter standards) with a 
top speed of 150 mph.” 
Power can be supplied to the main 
wheels to enable the S-56 to taxi with 
out the use of its rotors. Both the five 
blade main rotor and the small 
blade tail rotor fold for easy handling 
and orderly stowage aboard carriers. 


“well over 


tour 


Another feature of great value for 
military operations is the helicopter’s 
ease of loading vehicles. Two rounded 
doors forming the lower nose can lx 
opened and a ramp lowered between 
them. Three jeeps or howitzers can be 
carried. The S-56 has a two-pilot cock 
pit, an automatic pilot, and anti-icing 
equipment. 

Sikorsky Aircraft built 
three S-56’s and will construct a_ pilot 


has so far 
production series at its headquarters 
plant in Bridgeport. Main production ot 
the helicopter will, however, be han 
died at a new branch factory in nearby 
Stratford. Ground will be broken early 
this year and the Stratford plant, with 
over 500,000 square feet of production 


space, should be finished before the 
end of 1955. 
Meanwhile the company’s chief 


production item continues to be the 
S-55. well advanced 
for phasing in an enlarged version ot 
the S55 known as the S58 (Army 
designation H-34) and Sikorsky Air 
craft has high hopes of selling more 
of the former and sizeable quantities 


Preparations are 


of the latter to commercial operators. 


Safety Factor 

While strongly in favor of multi 
engine helicopters for their superior 
performance characteristics, Sikorsky 
Aircraft warns against associating safety 
with the premature 
multi-engine rotorcraft. The company 
recalls that initially there were a multi 
tude of difficulties that arose the 
introduction of multi-engine fixed-wing 


; 


introduction of 


trom 


aircraft which in fact made them less 
safe than their single-engine prede 
cessors. 


Sikorsky Aircraft believes that the 
moderate size and relative simplicity of 
the single-engine helicopter make it 
ideal for the pioneering of commercial 


rotorcraft operations pending avail 
ability of the twin-engine S-56 in two 
or three years’ time. ee 
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Four Questions on Aijrlift 


® Did the lack of military airlift or air logistics by the United States have 
any effect on the outcome of the Korean War? 
® Might the United Nations have won the Korean War if there had been 


in being an adequate airlift? 


® Is adequate attention being given to air logistics in today’s military plan- 


ning? 


® Could air logistics reduce the cost of our foreign base program without 
reducing our defensive and offensive capabilities? 

These questions were put by American Aviation to a man who by his 
experience is singularly well equipped to answer them: John R. Alison, former 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce tor Aeronautics and a recognized authority in 
the field of air transportation, who is now serving with Northrop Aircraft as 
administrative vice president. He has also been prominently associated with the 
Transit Van Corp., a company marketing a complete new system of packaging 
adaptable to plane, train, and truck use (see page 32). 





What Lack of Airlift Cost Us in Korea 


Six weeks delay in arrival of troops may have 


cost us victory; will we let it happen again? 


By Joun R. Attson 


RIOR to the Korean war the 
United States had two divisions 
within its continental limits in a state 
of readiness. These divisions were dis- 


patched upon the 





outbreak of the 
Korean war to 
that theater, the 
first division arriv- 
ing approximately 
six weeks after the 
outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and the sec- 
ond some time 
Alison later. : 
If these two 


divisions, with all of their requirements 
for operational effectiveness, could have 
been placed at General MacArthur’s dis 
posal in the first week of hostilities, the 
enemy might have been so unbalanced 
by this decisive action that he could 
have been defeated before the entry of 
the Chinese Communists into the war. 

Short of a quick victory we can 
speculate at length on the savings in 
dollars and lives which such a capabil- 
ity would have given us. 

The lack of military airlift and a 
plan to utilize such lift had an adverse 
effect on our ability to prosecute the 
Korean War. 

Military strategists may question 
the advisability of accepting combat 
under conditions such as those imposed 
upon us by the conflict in Korea. How- 
ever, for diplomatic or other consid- 
erations, we may be faced with similar 


situations in the future. An air logis- 
tics system which will quickly deploy 
the requirements of war and efficiently 
resupply our forces in the field may 
well discourage an enemy from such 
overt action. 

Often the mistake is made of trying 
to place a value on air logistics in terms 
of the cost of transportation 
rather than in terms of the total cost of 
a complete operation. Economies of 
military air lift must be evaluated in 
terms far more important than the cost 
of moving material from one place on 
the earth’s surface to another. 


alone, 


Transportation is but one of the 
many costs of modern war: Its effective- 
ness can reduce or enlarge the other 
costs far out of proportion to the cost 
of the transportation itself. 

How do we place a value on win 
ning a war, or estimate the cost of los 
ing one? What value do we place on 
the dollars and lives which might be 
saved if modern weapons make it pos 
sible victoriously to terminate a war one 
month or even one day 
schedule? 

If a modern system of air logistics 
provides us with one such weapon I 
am certain that the beneficial effect on 
the national will be many 
times the cost of acquiring such an air 
logistics capability. 


ahead of 


economy 


Consider a hypothetical attack on 
the territory of Alaska. It is not unrea 
sonable to think that in case of a war 
with Russia an airborne invasion of the 
territory of Alaska might be launched 


for the purpose of taking our air bag 
there. 

How do we estimate the cog 
clearing the sea lanes so that Suprig 
can be moved up the Pacific coay 
support of this territory? Add the cad 
of anti-submarine action to the cog | 
cargos lost from enemy sea and d 
attack, to the possibility of port « 
tamination through atomic attack, » 
air transportation not only begins } 
look relatively inexpensive but jt , 
pears that it may be the only pragig 
way effectively to support our gars 
there. 

In the past, military stocks of p 
sonnel and material have been moy 
into the field in a general build-up pr 
to action against the enemy. Men we 
garrisoned in far places around 4 
earth because it was impossible to a 
them to such places rapidly in 4 
event of hostilities. Inventories we 
bought and transportation charges we 
paid to meet contingencies which of 
never arose. 

If an air logistics system is de 
oped which can move material ; 
transport troops to theaters as fas 
they can be used, much of the long x 
costly build-up of personnel and m 
rial will not be required. In many a 
the requirement for moving the m 
rial outside the continental limit 
the United States will never exist. § 
theorizing can lead to the hypothe 
conclusion that the men and mater 
of war can be based within the ¢ 
tinental limits of our country and « 
moved overseas when required for 
specific task at a specific place. 


Great New Weapon 


America has a great new wea 
within its grasp. It is the speed of 
transportation with the flexibility 
economies which it brings to a mode 
war machine. 

As the art of war becomes mo 
complex and the instruments of 
more expensive, the requirements ® 
a modern air logistics system becom 
more pressing by the day. It is hi 
to believe that in this modern age 
have moved our weapons into the 
and we continue to leave our logis 
on the ground. 

The capability to move our | 
and weapons rapidly to any part of! 
globe should make it possible to 
fend our country successfully and m 
our overseas commitments with 
men and less material. It would elit 
nate much of the expense of overs 
base installations by allowing us to ™ 
our combat teams within the Unit 
States. 

Such a system in the long © 
should increase the effectiveness # 
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hich U.S. was made recently by Santa Monica, 
i he California, for use at Clover Field. The equip- 
erial » ment chosen — Collins. 
1 fas Packaged Terminal Visual Omni Range equip- 
Ong ap ° . 
7 os ment has been in the experimental stage for 
any cas some time, but not until Collins Radio devel- 
ob oped the equipment purchased by Santa Mon- 
nist, Sad ica has any TVOR actually been purchased 
potheng by a municipality for use at its airport. 
aa Collins TVOR is to be installed on Clover 
and ot Field (location of Douglas Aircraft) early next 
ed fo year. It will be operated by the city. Negotia- 
e. . ~ . , 
tions were completed through Collins’ author- 
ized dealer, the Airesearch Aviation Service 
, Pe : Company. 
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reduce the cost of maintaining our 
military establishment. The impact of 
such a development by the military on 
our commercial air transportation sys- 
tems would have a beneficial effect on 
the national economy for generations 
to come. 

The military services have done 
much valuable planning towards such 
a system. Our industry can now pro- 
duce the components. However, I am 
afraid that through lack of understand- 
ing of what modern development has 
made possible in the field of air trans- 
port and of its far-reaching import, 
proper attention and support at the 
higher levels of our government have 
been lacking. 

To those who say we cannot afford 
the costs of such a capability, I say that 
we cannot afford to be without it. *®® 


Twin Cessna Performance 
Figures Revealed 


First performance figures on the 
Cessna Model 310 twin-engine, five- 
place transport reveal that it will sell 
for $49,950 fly-away-factory, and that 
it has a top speed of 220 mph and a 
range of up to 1000 miles. 

Other specifications: 

® Cruise speeds are 205 mph with 
70°% power at 8000 feet; 190 mph with 
60°, power at 10,000 feet; and 175 mph 
with 50°% power at 10,000 feet. 

® Range with 60°, power at 10,000 
feet is 875 miles and at 50% power, 
1000 miles. 

* With a 4600 pound gross load, 
the 310 climbs at 1700 feet per minute; 
has a 20,000 foot service ceiling and a 
single engine service ceiling of 7500 
feet. Useful load is 1750 pounds at the 
4600-pound gross. 

* Dimensions include a 35-foot 
wing span, 27 foot length, and height 
of 10% feet. Empty weight is 2850 
pounds, 

Principle features include wing tip 
fuel tanks, cross feed fuel system, fully- 
retractable tricycle gear, and no outside 
antenna masts or wires. 


USAF Streamlines 
Technical Orders 
The USAF Air Materiel Command 


has undertaken a program to streamline 
its Technical Order system. Aim is to 
improve efficiency by insuring timely 
delivery of TO’s to users and better to 
maintain technical data on a current 
basis. 

The Air Force plan involves some 
25,000 items, consisting of parts catalogs, 
instruction manuals, inspection require 
ments and other technical data. 
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News Briefs 




















MILITARY 


The existence of the XB-63 “Ras 
cal” guided missile has been confirmed 
by Bell Aircraft Corp. The firm an- 
nounced that it has been active in mis 
sile work since 1945 and that its Wheat 
field facility has been entirely devoted 
to missiles for the past three years. 

* 


Forty-one per cent of the Navy’s 
aircraft are modern types, according to 
Navy Secretary Robert B. Anderson. 
Figure stood at only 28°% in June, 1952. 
. 


Second prototype of the Convair 
YF-102 interceptor has made its first 
flight at Edwards AFB, after being 
trucked from San Diego. First proto 
type crashed and was not repaired. 


Two manufacturers have set up 
new training courses for military mainte 
nance. Northrop’s program at Amarillo, 
AFB, Texas, will train USAF crews in 
F-89D work. North American’s 
of 20-day courses will train Navy per 
' T-28B’s. 


Series 


sonnel in maintenance of 


Routine maintenance for Army air 
craft at Fort Sill will continue t 
conducted by Spartan Aircraft Co. at 
that location. Only major inspections 
will be moved to Spartan’s new. over 
haul base at Frederick Municipal Air 


UC 


port. 
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Wayne W. Parrish, editor andj 
lisher of American Public 
tions, has been awarded the Str 
Dobben Memorial Trophy for 1933 
TWA (see page 72). 
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Aviation 


Harold R. Harris, president , 














Northwest Airlines, has been gran 

an indefinite leave of absence by 

board of directors, because of ill heal 

Malcolm S. Mackay, vice president 

the continental division, will act as ch 

executive officer in Harris’ absence, 
. 


The SAE’s presidential nominee 
1954 is William W. Littlewood, vz 
Airlines, y 


engineering for American 


was installed at the annual meeting 
Detroit on January 13. 
E. V. Rickenbacker, board 


; 
man of Eastern Air Lines, has recei 


a plaque from President Eisenhoy 
naming him “Big Brother of the Ye 
tor Citation 


backer’s “efforts to bring boys to g 


. referred to Ricke 


citizenship.” 
. 
William D. Perreault, 
editor of AMERICAN AviATION Magazit 
left San January le 


Japan as part ota press flight staged 


Francisco on 
Japan Air Lines in conjunction with tb 
new  trans-Pacil 


partic ipating WwW 


inauguration of its 
service. The group 

luled > 28 
scheduled to return on January 23. 


managin, 
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“Life” in the Jet Age 


AmerRIcAN Aviation was honored recently when Life magazine consult 
two of its staff editors for an article entitled “Did the Jet Age Come Too Soo 
in the January 25 issue of the national weekly. The story appeared under ' 
signatures of William D. Perreault, managing editor, and Anthony Vandyk, int 
national editor, although the text was not actually written by them. 


The Life story centers around the achievements and shortcomings ot ! 
Comet, pointing out that the series of accidents with this aircraft cannot set 


transport back. If anything, they will accelerate its development, it says. “Nothin! 


has happened to jet transports which has not happened in varying degree 


the great transport planes on which the U.S. and the world depend,” the L 


article states. It points out that “de Havilland’s pioneering revolutionized air traf 


port” and predicts that “the bugs in the Comet will be quickly found.” 


The Life article regrettably contains a number of inaccuracies which did ! 


originate with American AviaTion’s ed 


Life in the haste of meeting a deadline (one of the most unfortunate 


take-off characteristics of the Comet) 


itors, but which could not be corrected 


concerns U 
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Why Short-Haul Routes 





Lose Money 


see Can aes ee 

T AND REVENUE PER PASSENGER MILE 
BY SEGMENT LENGTH 

FARE 


FOR STANOARO 
952 


e Sue 
r 1953 
sident 
Nn grant 
¢ by ty 
il healt! EXPENSES TOP REVENUES for bus passengers travelling less than 250 
esident miles (left). For AA Convairs (right) break-even point is near 400 miles 
Ct as ch 
sence, 
AnE ist Looks at the Helicopter 
minee fey p 
d, vp e =e ° : _ P » : 
ad Airline interest centers in 100-300 mile operations, 
eeting : oo ’ . = i 
ccting provided costs don’t exceed those of present aircraft. 
By Joserpn S. Mureny McMillen warns that it will take 
rd cha : a ble bal " more than a wave of a magic wand to 
 recel Saag of Wrespone ——s convert much of this trafic to the 
; -w to the avia or 
senhow ns affliction not ne re) € abe helicopter. The engineer is over the 
» Von"l tion y now interfering with é 
he Year’ ton re ust \. , , hump in making the physical opera 
2 sb D . ‘ration of the reali possi > 
Ricken § Se sober the hell p 4. tion of the machine a success, but he 
aa ilitie ‘licopter in the au 
to goocy tities So soe . must now start a new phase—that ot 
ransp ire, , 
agen pactees making it operate economically and 
It is the same afiliction that, in one competitively. As he sees it. there is 
nanagin; its typical earlier appearances, gave still “much sweat. tears. disillusion and 
fagazin§ rise to the 1946-48 estimates that iN  jmoney loss to come.” 
6 toh 153 aviat W transport five . 
;, pees ould i For the real short-haul service, that 
taged | billion ton-miles of 
e of carrying passengers distances of 1-100 
with th air freight a year. . a 
. , ase miles, he makes this point very plain 
\s-Pacih With 1953 a mat 
lt the helicopter provides an oppor 
ng wa ter of history, it 
4 tunity to make a profit for the average 
25. now looks as Pe 3 
: carrier in unsubsidized operations, 1t 
though the trafhe : 
: \,~ Will be the first inter-city vehicle to ac 
will be about 225 
= complish that feat. 
— million ton-miles, e 
; First class railroads in the U. S. 
only 4! of the mess 
lose in excess of $500,000,000 yearly in 
; estimate, . 
a , this type of service. Inter-city bus com 
: Today this ir ; : 
McMillen panies experience similar difficulty, with 
, responsible baloney 
SUITE . . ° 6 their expenses exceeding revenues [or 
| ukes the form of lofty predictions about 
Soon’ Fu Sa : each passenger carried in all distances 
Pthe future of the helicopter—predic ao 
der th . 2, up to 250 miles (see chart). 
ons that carve a large slice of the 390 : 
c, inter e  «y ‘ . Air transportation, McMillen says, 
ullion passenger bus and rail trafhe 
, . ; Is no exception. 
ver distances of 1-100 miles annually i 
of UF and earmark it for tomorrow's helicopter lhe local service airlines are fami 
set °F operator iar with this basic fact. During 1952 the 
Nothin, This was the candid opinion @verage feeder airline passenger tra\ 
: to} voiced recently by one of the airline ¢lled about 195 miles. While it cost 
ne Lif industry’s leading economists—Wayne about $22.00 each to transport them, the 
r transy | McMillen af American Airlines. average fare collected was only $11.50. 
The occasion was the Society of Auto The cost was over I1¢ per passenger 
Jid nc} motive Engineers’ annual meeting in mile; the average fare was less than 6¢. 
ted bif Detroit, Mich. The AA executive took In stressing the still unsolved prob 
rns thep the opportunity to present the industry lems of the helicopter, the AA official 
¢ ¢") with one of the most thought-provoking does not want to be misunderstood. He 
nd well documented discussions of feels that the helicopter has a great 
— helicopter economics heard to date. potential value for scheduled air trans 
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portation. He does not doubt that car 
riers are planning to use it in daily 


operations as soon as its economics will 


permit. 
This is the way he sizes up the 
market potential: 
Market Potential 
® Taxi Service (airport-city): Suc- 


cess here will not be easy, even if trafhc 


were available from all airlines, to say 
nothing of each airline operating this 
with the 


volume. Few passengers would use the 


service only a fraction of 
helicopter to go to an airport unless it 
is an hour or more from the city center 
by ground transportation. Even when 
an hour, the majority of people 
to spend that 
make the 
$10 or 


it is 
and 
10-15 


may hour 
$1.25, 
minutes 


preter 
than to trip in 
$5. 
® Inter-City Service (20-100 miles): 
Where surface travel is good and rela 


and pay even 


tively fast, there is no great amount of 
time to be saved by the helicopter. In 
view of substantially higher fares which 
dificult to 
this trafhe 
be diverted during the next 10 years, 
McMillen 


will be necessary, it 1s see 


how a great volume ol can 


For example, points to 


the 80-mile span from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, where the rail time is 75 
minutes and the fare only $2.10. The 
helicopter may be able to cut the time 
to 40 minutes, but even with the unit 
cost at half of that presently reported, 
the fare would still be many times 
that of rail. 
100-300 Mile Range 

® Inter-City Service (100-300 miles): 

Here the airlines are interested in the 


helicopter, and this interest is not con 
fined to a machine capable of making 
that 
a dream. The airlines might 


a profit on the operation could 
be only 
ery well buy the helicopter with the 
idea of reducing the losses now experi 
enced on such an operation, or perhaps 
to improve the 
oss. Here McMillen emphasizes that 
helicopter passenger-mile costs need not 
b but 


be as 
somewhat 


service at about same 


low as airline fares, rather 


that they 
able to airline costs. 


must be compar 


Concentrating his economic anal 
ysis of the helicopter on this last type 


McMillen 


evaluate today’s helicopter as 


ot operation, proceeds to 
well as 
the hypothetical 30-passenger version of 
tomorrow. 

It is not popular, he said, to begin 
costs of heli 


Many ot 


those interested in the subject have com 


such an analysis with the 


copter services now operating. 


pletely skipped this analysis and jumped 


to the hypothetical hgures of present 


nachines and the larger 


tested. 


He points to the iriance in cost 
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Direct Flight Expense Comparisons 





$-55 S-55 Hypothetical 
As As 30-Passenger 
Reported Adjusted Helicopter DC-3 Convair 240 
PER REVENUE-MILE ...... $ 183 $ 0.78 $ 165 $ 052 $ 0.78 
PER REVENUE-HOUR ....... 133.00 57.00 223.00 77.00 128.00 
PER AVAILABLE TON-MILE 3.47 1.12 0.55 0.22 0.21 
PER REVENUE TON-MILE 5.30 1.72 0.84 0.34 0.32 
(AT 65% LOAD FACTOR) 
PER SEAT-MILE ............ 0.35 0.11 0.055 0.022 0.021 
(200-LB. UNIT) 
PER PASSENGER-MILE .... 0.53 0.17 0.084 0.034 0.032 
(AT 65% LOAD FACTOR) 
AIRLINE S-55 operation is estimated (Column 2) by adjust- 
ing utilization to six hours, flight stage to over 100 miles. 
estimates for the Sikorsky S-55. A car- lieves it will be many years betore 
rier contemplating a metropolitan serv- sizable helicopter fleets will reach six 
hours daily utilization. His reason: 


ice using its earlier estimated costs might 
have expected an average direct flight 
cost of about $1 per available ton-mile. 
But things did not work out that way in 
practice. The 1953 second quarter direct 
flight costs of present scheduled opera- 
tors were from $3.47 to $4.37. 

This compares with about 22¢ per 
available ton-mile on twin-engine air- 
planes. Asks McMillen: “Can helicopter 
costs be reduced enough to replace these 
planes?” 

Next step is to adjust present S-55 
costs to place them in an operation com 
parable with twin-engine planes. The 
average flight in current helicopter serv- 
ice is from nine to 14 miles. For hops of 
100-200 miles, McMillen believes direct 
costs would be about 75° of those now 
reported. 


Utilization Difficult 


Present services make it difficult to 
realize a good utilization—both Chicago 
and Los Angeles operators report two to 
three hours daily. This results in high 
depreciation charges. The analysis cor 
rects for this by adjusting the utilization 
to six hours and by eliminating the un- 
usually high percentage of non-revenue 
miles flown by present operators. 

Taking these adjustments into ac 
count, the S-55 might possibly be flown 
in airline operation at stage lengths over 
100 miles at a direct cost per mile of 
about 78¢—the same as that of the 
Convair. Assuming that the current 
1060-pound payload of the S-55 may 
soon be increased to about 1400 pounds, 
this brings the DFC per available ton 
mile down to about $1.12, or 11¢ per 
seat-mile. 

This is about five times that of the 
Convair. Total operating expense would 
then be about $2 per available ton-mile, 
20¢ per seat-mile, and over 30¢ per 
passenger-mile. 

But McMillen feels that these ad 


justments are rather generous. He be- 
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Short haul and low utility “go together.” 

Areas cited for possible cost reduc 
tion are: 

® Annual insurance rates, with de 
ductible provisions, now range up to 
20°%% of equipment value. Pure rates, 
i.e. without deductions, are higher 
perhaps 30% to 40°%. The 20 
for helicopters compares with only | 
for airline airplanes, so it is logical to 
assume these high rates will come down. 

® Depreciation costs can be lowered. 
While per-pound prices of newer ma 
chines may be about the same, higher 
speeds will reduce depreciation costs. 

Next McMillen proceeds to analyze 
the estimates of a helicopter manufac 
turer for a hypothetical 30-passenger 
machine with a payload of 6000 pounds 
and a cost of $600,000. He assumes a 
cruising speed of 140 mph and a block 
speed on longer hops of 135 mph. 

Adjusted to current airline price 
and wage levels, direct flight costs per 
hour would be: 

Fuel and oil (tax incl.) $26.00 


° 


rate 


Maintenance and service 18.25 
Replacement parts .... 48.00 
Depreciation ......... 54.00 
TE eet ne ature 23.50 
Insurance 33.25 
ee $203.00 
With a 10 factor for contin 


gencies added, this helicopter would 
have a direct cost of $223 per hour, 
which is $1.65 per mile and 5.5¢ per 
seat-mile. Assuming a 65°/ load factor, 
direct seat-mile would be 8.5¢. 


Adding indirect expenses of 3.5¢, the 


costs 


total operating cost would be about 
12¢ per passenger-mile. 
On a 150-mile flight this cost 


would be about one-third higher than 
the Convair, and nearly double that of 
the Convair New York-Washington. 

Using the 12¢ cost as an absolute 
minimum, this helicopter would require 
a fare, without profit, of $13.00 in New 





York-to-Philadelphia service. The 
petition here is with the railroads 
with aircraft. The rail fare is only iY 
and the helicopter saving in time « 





45 minutes. 


For New York-Boston Operat) 
the break-even fare would have wi 
$22.00. Here the competition could 4 
the airplane. Air fare today indydy 
limousine is $14.65, and the time gay 


by helicopter only 45 to 50 minute 


In either instance, McMillen {& 
that not many passengers will pay ‘ 
premium. Since these costs represe 
the next generation of helicopters, 
has serious doubt that they will c 
into general use by the airlines, 

What are the future potentials 
helicopter development? McMillen « 


gests: 


National 
that 


the helicopter just 


* Military support: 
tense authorities may decide 
importance of 
the build-up of a large fleet and ap 
of trained personnel through subsidy 
a grand scale. It might be cheaper th 
tor the military to maintain the 
chine and personnel without any ¢ 


pensatory income. 


* Expanded operation: Present hy 
copter services at New York, Chica 
and Los Angeles are sufficient “provi 


grounds,” and CAB may desire 
weigh their progress carefully bet 


undertaking expensive hearings on ¢ 
other 46 applications now pending 


°*ATA study: In many respe 


the discussion is quite premature. } 
quirement that seat-mile operating ¢ 
not exceed that of twin-engine airplan 
tor comparable distances may be t 


severe, since added revenue to the ¢ 





tent of limousine fares could be gain 


to offset higher costs. But granting eve} 


this, the job of lowering the $223 es 
mate tor tomorrow’s helicopter te 


goal of $125 an hour remains a « 


challenge to the engineer. 


IAS Names Atwood 
President for 1954 


The Institute of the Aeronauti 
Sciences has named J. L. Atwood, pres 
dent and director of North Americ 


Aviation, Inc. as IAS president for 1954 

Newly elected vice presidents ‘ 
the Institute are: William A. M. Buree 
of W. A. M. Co.; E. 9 
Thompson of General Electric; E! 
Price of Solar Aircraft Co.; and J. ¥ 


Larson of Convair. 


Burden & 
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SIMULATORS, FOR 
THESE LEADING AIRCRAFT, 
AND DUPLICATORS... 

















BOLING = : 
cvac 340 - h; Id’ | di . ft 
or the world s leading aircra 
ae CG BOEING 8-50 
cvac 8-36 a 
fs AIRCHILD ¢-119 
DOUGLAS ¢-124 ; = =< 
a NO. AMERICAN F-86E 
BOEING 8-52 —s— 
oe Sh AVRO CF-100 
= ’ 
MCDONNELL F2H-1 
DEHAVILAND COMET 
. HAVE BEEN SELECTED BY THESE 
LEADING AIRLINES AND MILITARY SERVICES 
SR m= el 
U.S. AIR FORCE U.S. NAVY 
UNITED BO-AC A &) 
——! BRITISH OVERSEAS 
UNITED AIR LINES AIRWAYS CORP. AIR FRANCE 
“4S AIRLINE AND MILITARY CREWS CAN FLY ANY 
TWA swissar ROUTE, ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD, UNDER ANY 
TRANS WORLD SWISSAIR SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES er Sa AIRLINES SYSTEM CONDITION WITH ELECTRONIC SIMULATORS 
mm 
vag 17 A Simulator exactly reproduces the controls, instruments, and 
a ae ( Fi responses of the airplane for which it is designed. It enables 
ain > rear ~ ‘ fliers, without leaving the ground, to experience every detail 
com ae AIR FORCE tee of a flight from anywhere to anyw here — including warm-up, 
take-off, climb, cruise, navigation, and landing — through any 
. | ? kind of weather or flight condition. 
. Because actual flight itself cannot equal a Simulator in 
r quickly building up crew experience and coordination, lead- 
ing airlines and the military services have ordered Simulators 
for a wide variety of aircraft types. These $800,000 units pay 
for themselves by saving time and releasing aircraft for service 
Only through electronics is such flight simulation possible 
Only Curtiss-Wright, with basic patent rights in this field, and 
its licensees, build Simulators and Duplicators for both the 
Armed Services and commercial airlines of the world. 
JOBS FOR: 
ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNTANTS CF 
aCLAR CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, W. J. 


«| UCENSED UNDER BASIC PATENTS OF R. C. DEHMEL AND CURTISS-WRIGHT 


BRITISH LICENSEE: REDIFON LIMITED, LONDON 


CANADIAN LICENSEE: CANADIAN AVIATION ELECTRONICS LTD., MONTREAL 
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nlerview 
With 


Roy Marquardt 


President 


Marquardt Aircraft Co. 


The Future 
of the 
Ramjet Engine 


Roy Marquardt, president of Marquardt Aircraft 
Co., shown on the cover standing before the new full 
scale free jet test cell, at 36 is considered to be the 
youngest chief executive officer in the aircraft engine 
business. Specializing in ramjet engines for guided mis- 
siles and supersonic aircraft, the company was formed 
by Marquardt in 1944 to subcontract engine construc- 
tion for the Navy BuAer, while he conducted research 
for development of a subsonic ramjet engine at the 
University of Southern California. 

Marquardt received his aeronautical engineering 
degrees at California Institute of Technology in 1940 
and 1942. While working for his degrees he taught 
both mathematics and aerodynamics at the University of 
Southern California. In 1942 he joined Northrop Air- 
craft in Hawthorne, Calif., where he served as engi- 
neer in charge of Navy research. 

He maintained his association with USC while 
with Northrop, and in 1944 was made director of aero- 
nautical research for the university. It was at this time 
that the BuAer contract enabled him to found his com- 
pany in November, 1944. 

The company was incorporated with a capital of 
$1006. By 1948 it employed 150 skilled personnel and 
did a million-dollar-per-year business. The company now 
employs 1100 and has an annual payroll of $6,300,000. 

Marquardt is credited with developing the ram- 
jet engine to its present state and for amassing much 
technical and test data on the subject for the govern- 
ment. 


O Would you comment on the ramjet field Bound « 
© general? » Mach 
A. A ramjet appears to be the most promising pov je squa 

plant for future medium and long range supersonic , + js onl 
siles and aircraft. It also fills an important need for a lips » © 
inexpensive powerplant for target drones and short raph with the 
helicopters. stained 
We have manufactured subsonic ramjets in appre O 

able quantities, and there are now excellent experimen jyt it 
supersonic ramjets in this country. Certainly there js of wmost 
room for improvement in basic performance qualities, if i's lig! 
the real problem still remaining is to turn these experimen stractiV 
engines into components of practical weapon systems which weeds. 
will work repeatedly and reliably. ample 
B | 

Q. What characterizes a good experimental ramje yntages 

A. It must have a wide operating range with rea C 
able performance and reliability. By wide operating rang de airc 
mean that it must be capable of operating from fuel-air ra : P 
well above maximum thrust to as lean as required for i a he 
particular application, over a complete range of speeds ; ? ' 
altitudes. oy 

We at Marquardt have solved this problem oa 
effectively building a smaller ramjet within the m aeaft 
engine. We operate both burners for maximum thnsf i 
shutting off part of the engine to leave the other par 1, 
erating for cruising. Besides widening the operating rang§ }, nea 
this gives us good efficiency at both maximum thrust x 4 
cruise. = 

Q. Do you feel that there is a very specific limitation a 
above Mach 2 on a turbojet? < 

A. Present turbojets are limited to a Mach number a 
about 2. As materials and designs improve we expect tos “brat 
a gradual increase to perhaps Mach 3. In contrast, ra alles 
jets are just getting a good start at Mach 2, have no pref } 
ticular problems up to Mach 4, and can be expect 1¢ 
eventually to fly at a Mach number of 6 or greater. = 

ective. 

Q. What is the nature of the turbojet speed limiv ‘Se 
tion? 

A. At present it is a combination of temperat ae 
limitations on the turbine wheel and air flow limitati 
through the machine. As these limitations are gradual ay 
removed we run into a very real new limitation: Te)". 
optimum mechanical compression ratio of the turbo ae 
gradually decreases with speed in the supersonic rang Pt 
so that a turbojet designed for very high supersonic Ma a 
numbers will effectively have a compression ratio of | oy 
i.c., be a ramjet engine. ca 

Q. A few years ago the comment seemed to be thi} ~~ 
above Mach 1.2 the ramjet would come into its own. No 
this seems to be Mach 2 or higher? back 

A. I don’t believe that anyone really familiar wey " is 1 
the ramjet and its capabilities ever forecast that it wou 
“come into its own” at 1.2. It is true that the ths} Was e 
per unit weight of a ramjet surpasses that of a turbojet: ne | 
a Mach number of about 0.5; however, the specific i and 
consumption and the thrust per unit of frontal at os 
does not equal or surpass the turbojet with afterburne— We h 
until a Mach number of about eat 

Up to a Mach number of about 2 the specific fv 
consumption of a ramjet varies inversely with the spe ward 
In other words, if it is four pounds of fuel per hour » 

— 
amt FEBRL 
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sound of thrust at Mach 1, it is eight at 0.5, and two 
4 Mach 2. The thrust, on the other hand, is increasing with 
he square of the speed. If it is 10,000 pounds at Mach 1, 
iris only 2500 pounds at 0.5 and 40,000 pounds at Mach 2. 

Obviously the ramjet cannot compete in all respects 
gith the turbojet until Mach numbers well above one are 
sbtained. 

On the other hand, we should not overlook the fact 
hat it is the weight of the engine, plus fuel, which is of 
umost importance in flight propulsion. Due to the ram- 
it’s light weight, for short endurance the ramjet is more 
wtractive than the turbojet, even at quite low subsonic 
geds. Applications to target drones and helicopters are 
camples. 

Low cost and high reliability are also inherent ad- 
antages ol the ramjet engine. 


Q. Since you have to have another engine to get 
he aircraft up to speed, why not continue to use it? Why 
ing along another powerplant for the high speed part 
of the flight? 

A. First, I would like to point out that we do not 
ways need a boost powerplant. In the case of the air-to-air 
air-to-ground missile launched from a supersonic mother 
iicraft, the ramjet can take over, accelerate, climb, and 
suise the missile without other assistance. Here the ram- 
is more attractive than either the turbojet or rocket 
or nearly any endurance or range. 

This is equally true in the case of the supersonic 
nissile launched at subsonic speeds. In fact, we are quite 
we it is quite feasible to accelerate from subsonic speeds 
supersonic speeds with ramjet power alone. 

The area, then, where your question applies is limited 

the case of the surface-launched missile. The high ac- 
tleration rocket offers the most efficient way to boost the 
famjet up to speed for this application. 
Obviously, if the range is very short there is no 
ned for the ramjet, since a missile can coast to its ob- 
iective. However, if the range is more than a few miles, 
the fuel consumption of the rocket is so high—on the order 
a5 to 10 times the specific fuel consumption of a super 
nic ramjet—that it pays to add the ramjet powerplant. 
If for some reason we can’t use the high acceleration 
rocket boost, perhaps due to personnel limitations, we can 
aso do the boost on the job with a turbojet. Then if the 
maximum flight speed is subsonic, I agree that there is 
m0 point in using a ramjet. If the maximum speed is 
ansonic, we need a ramjet but in the form of an after 
urner. We develop and manufacture these too. If the maxi- 
mum speed is in the high supersonic range, we are forced 
0 turn off the turbojet and ramjet in order to 
nave enough thrust to fly. 


use a 


Q. There are rumblings to the effect that a few years 
tack the ramjet was just a stovepipe with fuel and that 
itis now getting more and more complex. 

A. It is unfortunate that the “flying stovepipe” title 
was ever hung on the ramjet. It has misled many people. 
Une prominent missile designer, for example, still takes the 
stand that all he needs to do is leave a hole in his aircraft 
aid someone in the ramjet industry will fill it. Although 
we have a far easier job than anyone else in the air- 
meathing powerplant business, it’s still not this simple. 
The ramjet shell construction is still quite straightfor- 


‘Low cost and high reliability’: ramjet advantages 


aircraft. However, the problems of developing the inlet and 
burner are large and both the development and construction 
of the ramjet fuel system are about the same as for a turbojet. 

Don’t overlook the fact that we may be asked to bring 
a 100,000 horsepower engine up to full power in one second 
without failure—a job that often takes a half day with in 
dustrial equipment of this size—and then be asked to control 
the engine with greater precision as the missile climbs ver 
tically at a Mach number of 2. 


Could a Stovepipe Do It? 


Another complication arises because we are generally 
asked to supply rotating power with constant rpm to drive 
hydraulic pumps and alternators for a missile. I would like 
to see any stovepipe do this job. 

Q. Do you consider that there are production ramjets 
today? 

A. We produced our subsonic RJ-30-MA-6 engine for 
the Martin KDM-1 target in production quantities several 
years ago. To the best of my knowledge, no information has 
been released on production of supersonic ramjet engines. 

Q. What form of designation do ramjet engines 
have? 

A. The RJ number mentioned above is a military 
designation in which the RJ stands for ramjet, the 30 is 
the model number, and the MA stands for Marquardt. 

Q. Whom do you consider to be your main competi- 
tors in this field? 

A. Wright Aeronautical and Pratt & Whitney are 
both doing some work with ramjets. 

For a long time our principal competitors were the 
airframe companies themselves, and for good reason, since 
the engine companies were swamped by the number of 
missile study programs started after World War II. As these 
programs have settled down and less desirable projects have 
been weeded out, the engine industry has taken over most 
of the ramjet work. 

Q. Why haven't you turned ramjet accessory develop- 
ment over to people who are more enmeshed in that field, 
in the same manner that you recommend that aircraft 
manufacturers divest themselves of ramjet work? 

A. Originally we were forced to do our own acces 
sory development because companies in this field were very 
preoccupied with meeting the demand for improved gadgetry 
necessary to get new aircraft into the sky, too busy with 
subsonic accessories showing more promise of immediate 
production. As a result, we believe that we know much more 
about gadgets for high accuracy and fast response in a 
supersonic environment than do most of these companies. 

This has been borne out by the fact that we are de 
veloping and manufacturing such equipment for the 
government and the aircraft and engine industry for projects 
unrelated to our own ramjet work. 

Naturally we want to deliver the best possible ram 
jet engines regardless of who develops the accessories. Ac 
cordingly we have set up a new accessory division in such 
a way that this division must compete with the rest of the 
industry for our own powerplant accessory work. 

We feel that this situation is basically much different 
from airframe people building ramjets. It has been proven 
to be difficult for any one airframe company to keep a 
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facilities, whereas we have a continuing flow of powerplant 
projects requiring accessories. 


Q. What do you mean by supersonic environment? 

A. Our accessories need to operate in ambient air 
temperatures as high as 1000° F. and be exposed to rocket 
boost and vibration accelerations many times as high as in 
subsonic aircraft. I know that these accelerations sound fierce; 
however, don’t forget that we are now dealing with power 
loadings which are expressed in terms of many hp per pound 
of airframe weight, as compared with the reciprocating 
engine picture of a few years ago where we talked about 
many pounds of airframe weight per horsepower. Vibration 
is bound to be much more serious when such little mass is 
present to absorb the energies involved. 


Q. What type of accessories are you making? 

A. They are all tied to the powerplant field, namely, 
turbojet powerplant controls, fuel systems, and air turbine 
accessory drives. Among our interesting new projects in this 
field we have several ram air turbines which will be used to 
supply emergency hydraulic and electric power for super- 
sonic fighters in case of failure of the turbojet engine. 


Q. Is there going to be much change in the fuel 
for ramjets and afterburners? 

A. I am sure that fuels, especially for ramjets, will 
change greatly as we go on to higher and higher per- 
formance goals. For the one-shot missile applications more 
expensive fuels than gasoline can easily be afforded if they 
save airframe weight, since the airframe usually costs 100 
times as much per pound as gasoline. 

Fuels other than the conventional hydrocarbons look 
especially attractive in regard to both higher thrust and 
better specific fuel consumption. For short ramjet flights 
we may use solid fuels, thus avoiding the complications of 
pumping and metering. 


Afterburners and Fuel Consumption 


Q. Would you comment on the possibility of cutting 
down fuel consumption on afterburners? 

A. Combustion efficiency and aerodynamic losses can 
be improved. Also, there is certainly the possibility of re- 
designing the turbojet engine to make the combination more 
attractive. 

Perhaps of more importance is the effect of the after- 
burner on the system efficiency for cruising flight when the 
afterburner is shut off. Current designs cause an appreciable 
increase in fuel consumption—as compared with the basic 
turbojet—due to internal drag loss. We believe that these 
losses can be reduced to essentially zero. 


Q. Are you working with anyone to put your ram- 
jets on specific existing helicopters? 

A. No, the only work we are doing in this field is 
a state-of-the-art project for the Air Force. 


Q. What is the big problem as far as applying ram- 
jets to helicopters? 

A. The principal problem is to hold the ramjet to- 
gether at the high tip speeds which are desirable. Obviously 
this can be solved, as evidenced by the successful Hiller 
and McDonnell machines. 

The real question is what do you have after you have 
made the installation? With subsonic helicopter tip speeds 
the specific fuel consumption is so high that the machine 


‘We may use solid fuels’ 





will only be practical for very limited, short-endurance 
plications. ’ 

Our approach to this problem is to use the ram 
only as a helicopter boost powerplant, or perhaps as the pris 
cipal powerplant for vertical flight of a convertiplane, Ty 
means that we must reduce the cold drag of the ramye 
to zero when the power is shut off. I can’t say how » 
are accomplishing this, but we are making real headway, 

Q. Do you feel that the ramjet can also be used a; 

boost powerplant on fighters? With the type of installatin 
for example, that you had on an F-80? 
A. The F-80 type of installation would not be pra: 
tical again, due to the high power-off drag. However t 
same principles which I mentioned that we are using fy 
helicopter ramjets could be applied. 

We have another interesting idea for some tim 
namely, to combine the ramjet with a droppable tip pi 
tank. The fuel from the tank would be used to power th 
aircraft’s primary powerplants during the flight to t 
target. The ends of the tank would then be detached » 
that it could be used as a ramjet over the combat area ani 
the whole unit could be dropped for the return flight, 

Q. Would you comment on your interest in pulse 
jets and related engines? 

A. Any intermittently firing engine has a real probler 
in swallowing enough air—since it is “open” only pw 
time—to provide enough thrust to overcome high spe 
drag. Pulsejets are also definitely limited to low altitué 
operations, and their fuel consumption at low speed is x 
high for them to be used for anything except short period 
of time. 

As a result of these limitations, intermittent engine 
only look interesting for low-speed target drones and he 
copters. We built and flew the first pulsejet helicopter j 
this country and still believe that its potential is attractiv 
although for any piloted aircraft application noise co 
tinues to be a severe problem. 

Q. How about other continuous-flow jet engines? 

A. There are many attractive configurations, two 
them being the ducted-fan (or by-pass) engine and 
combined rocket-ramjet. 

This latter engine has one advantage over the separa 
ramjet and rocket in that the rocket may be used at | 
throttle to keep the ramjet flame burning at very h 
altitudes. 


Q. Where do you start to need this type of help i 
ramjet combustion? 

A. I can’t disclose maximum ramjet operating al 
tudes, but it is note that burne 
inlet pressure is the primary controlling factor in ramy 
combustion, flight speed is very important. 

For example, we obtain approximately the sa 
burner pressure with ramjets flying at 30,000 feet at Ma 
0.5, 60,000 feet at Mach 2, and 130,000 feet at Mach 4 

High burner inlet temperature further aids combus 
tion at high flight Mach numbers, so that we can anticipatt 
satisfactory high Mach number ramjet operation at extreme 
high altitudes. 

Q. Are you interested in the ducted-fan engine? 

A. We are interested in everything in the powt! 
plant field; however, if you mean are we working on 
the answer is “No.” 


Q. Do you feel that the ducted-fan or by-pass engitt 
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“> Republic Aviation Corporation’s sleek new F-84F Thunderstreak. On this high flying 
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Transport catapults at major cities 


is being neglected here? 

A. It certainly has been neglected in this country, 
which I feel is regrettable. It has some very interesting areas 
of application, especially in the commercial field. 

Q. Is there any possibility of using the ramjet to 
furnish reverse thrust? 

A. Not in the usual sense; however, it can be used as 
a type of afterburner pointing forward, fed with air bled 
from the turbojet compressor or turbine discharge. 

Q. What peak temperatures are involved today? 

A. At Mach 2 the high altitude stagnation tempera- 
ture is 250° F., so we can use aluminum successfully in the 
ramjet forebody. At Mach 3 titanium is of interest. At a 
Mach number of 4 stagnation temperatures have reached 
1200° F., so we will need to use high temperature steels. 

Combustion temperatures reach 4000° F. even at 
low Mach numbers; however, we have been able to design 
our burner so that these flames do not directly contact the 
metal—which is the basic advantage that we have over 
the turbojet, where the highly stressed blades must be fully 
immersed in the flame. Even our combustion chamber mate- 
rials do not present much of a problem until we are at very 
high flight speeds. 

Q. Would you comment on production aspects of 
ramjets and how they will affect costs? 

A. As indicated previously, the use of critical mate- 
rials can be greatly limited. Engine shells are relatively easy 
to construct, although very close tolerances are necessary on 
some of the critical flow areas. Fuel controls will continue to 
require some high precision manufacturing. 

We have delivered production ramjet engines at 40¢ 
per horsepower and could produce large quantities of super 
sonic ramjets for 5¢ to 10¢ per horsepower. 


Single or Multiple Ramjets? 


Q. How big will single ramjets grow before it be- 
comes advisable to resort to multiple units? 

A. Purely from an engine viewpoint, very small 
engines lose in efficiency, while very large engines lose in 
weight per horsepower so that there tends to be an optimum 
size engine. 

From the airframe viewpoint, it is, of course, un 
desirable to install too many small engines. We are being 
pushed from this direction to produce larger units. This 
trend in turn, is counteracted by the test facility prob- 
lem, which becomes tremendous if the ramjet engine grows 
too much in size. 

Q. Either by design or by omission you have not 
given any figure for engine size. How big an engine can 
you test? 

A. I am not free to divulge the size of the supersonic 
engines now being developed. However we did develop and 
flight test a 48” diameter subsonic engine. A supersonic 
engine of this size might well be capable of developing 
200,000 hp. 

Q. How about your plans for your test facility? Is 
it about completed? 

A. Test facilities never seem to be completed ini this 
business. We now have six test cells in operation, not count- 
ing air turbine test cells and fuel system flow benches. 

We have a facility today which will nicely handle 


our present prcjects; however, in looking forward % 
future, we know taat many aspects will have to be impro 
to handle tomorrow’s projects. 

Incidentally, we are very proud of the small amoy 
of money which we have spent on this facility. Much 
it has been created from surplus equipment. I think ofe 
that we have put more invention into the test facil; 
than into our products. 

Q. What about commercial applications for sop, 
of these engines? 

A. We expect that our afterburners may see ¢ 
mercial service first, although we are confident that ramje| 
will be used commercially at some time in the future. 

Q. What is the possibility of a quiet afterburner? 

A. I doubt that we will ever have what the put 
will call a “quiet” afterburner, and I would imagine ¢ 
large commercial aircraft using afterburners will need 
operate from somewhat remote airports served by helicopter 

However, much can be the n 
level of present designs. A large part of the present x 
especially the low frequency components which carry { 
long distances and cause objectionable resonance in surla 
structures, is due to the roughness of combustion. Cor 
bustion actually is an explosion process which must 
accompanied by some noise; however, the frequency « 
be increased and the noise level reduced by creating a mu 
tude of microscopic explosions in the burner. 

Q. Isn’t it true that much of the noise occurs in tk 
high velocity jet down-stream of the afterburner? Can ay 
thing be done about this? 

A. That is certainly true. The jet breaks down i 
large-scale swirling which causes noise. For ground oper 
tion this can be and has been controlled very effective 
through the use of large silencers. This, of course, is co 
pletely impractical for flight, so that the only approach 
this problem is to reduce the jet velocity. 

Unfortunately, this also means that the pressure le 
in the afterburner is being reduced, reducing efficiency 
should be possible to produce a relatively quiet afterbur 
for a by-pass engine, due to the lower pressure ratios a 
jet velocities for this type of powerplant. 


done to reduce 





Q. I have seen comments attributed to you regarding 
catapulted take-offs for ramjet-powered transports in th 
future. Would you elaborate on that? 

A. The ramjet is an ideal supersonic cruising powe 
plant. For commercial applications rockets and turbojets 3 
both expensive boosters. Also, the high g’s produced by t 
more desirable rocket installation will not be satisfactory ! 
passenger service. I believe that the best solution to this pr 
lem will be to install large catapults in at least all of t 


| 


major cities of the world, with JATO still available to tah 


off from emergency fields. 

The ramjet powered transport would have fait 
large wings for flight at enormous altitudes. This, combine 
with its very low weight empty, should permit landings 
very small runways, offsetting a sizeable part of the ¢ 
of the catapults. 


Q. When do you feel the state of the art in th} 


ramjet field might permit this to take place? 

A. We are ready to do the job today. Timing « 
pends upon when the public will pay for supersonic fligh 
Perhaps if the argument about turboprops vs. turbojets ! 
commercial airliners continues for another five to ten years 
we'll beat them yet. oe” 


———“! 
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It’s the wileox CAT 


Just follow the CAT needle into the runway for a precision ILS 
approach and safe landing every time. All information on one 









instrument relieves pilot pressure at the most critical seconds 
in flying. The CAT also prevents missed approches .. . 
costly delays. Yet the investment is small. Tested and proved 
in use by Eastern Air Lines for two years. CAA approved. 


Write or call today for complete information! 


wilcox 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Fourteenth & Chestnut 
Kansas City 27, Missouri, U.S.A. 
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POPULAR FOREIGN PATTERN shows 
48 forward-facing seats in Convair- 
Liner with 34 9/16” spacing between. 


STANDARD first class seating jy 
Convair 340 offers 44 forward-fag 
seats with 38” spacing between thes 
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IN KIT FORM from Convair is 5 
passenger configuration with one ro» 


of aft-facing seats and 34” spacing 


Convair Refines the 340 


ONVAIR is now moving ahead on 

its program to add approximately 
15 mph to the cruising speed of the 
Convair-Liner 340 by reductions in air- 
frame drag. 

The company has been impatient 
to get this project started, but hasn’t 
been able to clear it into the experi- 
mental shop. Latter is tied up by the 
company’s big military work load, and 
Convair, naturally, wants to avoid under- 
taking the job in production. 

To surmount this complication, the 
San Diego manufacturer has completed 
arrangements to have the work per- 
formed at the aircraft division of Lear, 
Inc., at Santa Monica, where it will be 
supervised by Ben O. Howard, the com- 
pany’s consultant on transport design, 
and Gordon Israel, chief engineer for 
Learcraft. 

The project is pretty well mapped 
out and will include a variety of de 
sign refinements, such as improving en 
gine cooling drag, a makeover which 
may involve re-shaping the back end 
of the nacelle; streamlining of the wing 
fillet; cleaning up aileron surface flow; 
and a general refining of openings, pro- 
jections, antennae, etc. 

F. W. Fink, chief engineer of the 
San Diego division, estimates it will 
take approximately 90 days to complete 
the work at Santa Monica. Following 
this Convair will prepare to make kits 
available to incorporate the design re- 
finements in the 340’s now flying. 
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Although the 340 has met its per- 
formance guarantees, including the pro 
vision for an average cruising speed 
within two per cent of 284 miles per 
hour at 20,000 feet with 1200 bhp per 
engine and a demonstration weight of 
45,000 pounds, Convair has been anxious 
to get going on the improvement proj 
ect both to provide better performance 
for airline purchasers and to make the 
bigger 340 faster than its predecessor, 
the 40-passenger Convair 240. At pres 
ent the difference is about eight mph in 
favor of the 240. 

In addition to faster cruise, the de 
sign refinements also will provide further 
performance improvement by enabling 
Convair to reduce the stalling speed 
somewhat and get an increase in gross 
weight. Extent will be determined by 
tests during the program. 

The 340 currently is certificated for 
47,000 pounds, using P & W CBI16 en 
gines. Performance data for 48,000 
pounds, using CB17 engines, was ob 
tained during the original CAA cer 
tification tests, but the paperwork never 
was completed, owing to lack of in- 
terest on the part of airline customers 
in the higher octane fuel required for 
the CBI7 engines. 

Convair also is moving along in its 
campaign to reduce cabin noise by in- 
stalling engine exhaust silencers. Flight 
service tests have been completed on two 
types of silencers, one made by Maxim, 
the other by Industrial Sound Control 


Corp. Reports have been  distribui 
among the airlines for recommendate: 
and Convair is now awaiting results 

European and other foreign « 
riers are practically unanimous in tw 
ing to the higher passenger capaci 
Convair is now making availa 
through kits for seat tracks and reme 
able seats. 

Through the use of these kits, 
ing capacity can be increased from & 
standard 44 seats to either 48 or © 
seats. The 48-seat configuration is ' 
more popular and Convair, as of a ree 
date, had received orders for 72 sets 
these kits. Only one U. S. carrier, C 
tinental Air Lines, has ordered then 

Convair has done considerable « 
perimenting in higher densities for ‘ 
340 and at one time contemplated m 
ing the bulkhead to go up to 56 
This, however, would have cut # 
luggage and coat space and into! 
cubic space European carriers need 
the money box and the liquor and ¢ 
ret cabinets which they carry. 

A 48-passenger configuration 4 
approximately 200 pounds to the em} 
weight of the 340. A kit weighs 
proximately 300 pounds, but about | 
pounds of a standard seat installate 
is taken out, leaving a net of 200.4 
cost is $5,280. Its estimated installat 
requires 400 man-hours. 

Seat tracks are made by the Brow 
Line Corp. and the seats by Hardaa 
Tool and Engineering Co. ee 
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A Single Responsible Source 
ICKER % for Aircraft Hydraulic Products 











a. Fixed Displacement a. Fixed Displacement 









b. Variable Displacement onstant Speed (Automatic) 


(1) Automatic Pressure Compensofi uriable Displacement 
(2) Cylinder Controlled 

(3) Electrically Depressurized 
is $2 (4) Flow Reversing 


e Tos (5) Servo Controlled 
acing 


DIRECTIONAL CONTROLS 


a. Four Way Valves 










ACCUMULATORS b. Selector Valves a 
‘ c. Servo Valves Rs 
Cylindiricat d. Other Special Valves hy a g 
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or b. Pressure Regulators ‘ 
w' ¢. Sequence Valves Tele Syeteene 
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a d. Pump Control Valves oa (1) Heavier Then Ale 
. 3 rAN (2) Lighter Than Air 
» G e. Pressure Reducing Valves ’ 
ae , (3) Helicopters 
f. Reducing Relief Valves ; 
ile ¢ by c. Electro-Hydraulic Servo Systems 
a g. Brake Valves 
~ h d. Special Hydraulic Devices 
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] cig Various special devices not listed above are also DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
manufactured. Phone, wire or write us for a proposal 1502 OAKMAN BLVD. « DETROIT 32, MICH. 

ad describing the aircraft hydraulic accessory required 

oe for your particular project. Details of the above prod- Application Engineering ond Service Offices: 
t ucts are available on request. Ask for the new General El Segundo, Colifornic, 2160 E. Imperial Highwoy 

is a Bulletin A-5200-B which will introduce you to our Houston 5, Texos, 5717 Kirby Drive 

it | complete Aircraft Products line. Detroit 32, Michigen, 1400 Oskmen Bivd. 

Jato Additional Service Facilities at: 

.K — , Miami Springs, Florida, 641 De Soto Drive 





TELEPHONE: TOwnsend 8-5100 @ TELEGRAMS: Vickers WUX Detroit @ TELETYPE "TWX" DES? CABLE: Videt Detroit 
row: 6672 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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Now undergoing USAF evaluation, Air Transit Van equipment shown above was designed and built by Trins 
Van Corp. of Redwood City, Calif. Eight units are in service with USAF in Tokyo, four at Kelly AFB, Texas, in inter-depot uy 


. . és on - 
Aluminum honeycomb containers are shown in “ground level” load- 
ing of van, using fork lift. Built-in hydraulic system extends and retracts leg rams. 
Pressure reading permits ready computation of van load and balance information 





L111 TTTTITTITILLSIL 


SALLAdaeebitihitdhdbd 
VAIIFIIPTPP FP FIT EE EA 


Built-in overhead cranemoves ‘‘All-Stresst’’ containers spe- 
stack of “All Stresst” containers into posi- cially designed by Transit Van Corp. for 
tion in van. Program calls for evaluation AF test, can be completely collapsed. Units 


of unit loading in Douglas C-124A’s. measure 42” x 32” x 17” deep. 
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Transit Vans 


Answer for Air Freight? 


a 











== = 

—— 
Side-mounted hydraulic press 
gauges (top), used with conversion char 
permit quick load computation. Hydraub 
leg rams (bottom) allow quick remov 


of special magnesium gear. 
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E'S NORMAL 
FUNCTIONS... 





PVigda il 


North Star pilot pool 


= Int'l Aircraft 


Maintenance Corp. 


Maintenance 


Advertising 


By Witittam V. 
FTER TWO YEARS 28.000 
‘% pages of transcript, CAB has de 
the 
mnibus Large Irregular Air Carrier In 


HENZEY 


and 


ded to “sharpen the issues” in 
stigation. 

Immediate aim, the Board says, is 
w determine the future role of the non 
scheduled lines without getting bogged 
down further in the voluminous detail 
associated with each individual carrier’s 
presentation. 
To date only half of the 60 non 
theduled applicants have been heard. 
Because it will be about three years be 
ween presentation of the last applicant 
and that of the first, it is conceivable 
that the early applicants will want to 
% heard again to freshen their cases 
with more up-to-date information. Thus, 
CAB concludes, the case could go on 
lrever at its present pace. 
Instead, the agency feels a “repre 
eftative cross-section of the irregular 
G@irier” industry has been heard, there 
permitting an expedited ruling on 
neral public interest phases of the 
Case. 


Since hearings first started sessions 
have been held in Washington, Miami, 
and Los Angeles. They were scheduled 
© resume early this month in Los 
Angeles, but the new CAB thinking 
may change or, at 
sumption. 


least, delay such 
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... ACTUALLY PROVIDED 
FOR CARRIER BY: 


Air America 


North Star fleet contract 


North Star 
ticket agencies 


: What does a non-scheduled carrier furnish when “operating. in a combine? 
: Its letter of registration. * 





AIRLINE'S NORMAL 
FUNCTIONS... 






... ACTUALLY PROVIDED 
FOR CARRIER BY: 


Passenger handling 


North Star 


Manifesting & — " fiscal agent 


Ground services 


Payment of bills 


Bookkeeping 


Functions performed by non-scheduled carrier . . . 
Investment needed by non-scheduled carrier 
Personnel needed by non-scheduled carrier 


* Based on record in Docket No. 5132 re Paul Mantz Air Services operations in North Star combine. 


Case could go on forever at present rate; after 
wo years, only half the applicants have been heard. 


During the last four months of the 
Los Angeles hearings, the case moved 
very slowly, but was productive of what 
the airline 
sidered “damaging evidence” relating to 
the “fitness and ability” of 
non-scheduled applicants. 

Chief 
that relating to “renting out” of letters 


scheduled intervenors con 


numerous 


among such evidence was 
of registration and activities of so-called 
“combines.” CAB rules prohibit transfer 
and combined 


result in excessive 


of letters 
which 


operations 


services, 


Six in Combines 


At least six carriers at the west 
coast hearings furnished testimony in 
dicating they entered agreements 


their “letters” (or licenses) 
were used by a “combine” for a certain 
consideration. The actual holder of the 
letter no aircraft, 


capital, ete. 


whereby 


needed personnel, 

Paul Mantz, who entered an agree 
ment (see diagram above) with the 
North Star “combine,” testified he did 
so “so that I could operate my certificate 
without all the headaches involved with 
finances, paper work, maintenance, in 
surance, aircraft acquisition, and so on.” 

Meanwhile, other phases of the Los 
Angeles hearings read like a detective 
novel. An official of one airline testified 
that it kept a “secret bank account” 





Airline Ground 
Services, Inc. 


Office & counter space 































. None 
....None 
....None 


CAB Streamlines Non-Scheduled Hearings 


which couldn’t be produced because it 
had been lost in a burglary. 

Another involved employment by 
one carrier of a young lady who used a 
company 


hetitious name in 


checks. This device helps in avoiding 


signing 


creditors. 

Still another episode concerned one 
“combine’s” offer to pay Chicago police 
a “commission” for procuring 
sengers The 
came to light when the printer of cir 
14.000 
policemen rebelled because he could not 
collect his bill in full. 

And there were 
ported heretofore, of “shadows” shadow 


pas 


for its service. proposal 


culars distributed to Chicago 


instances, unre 


ing “shadows,” of attorneys questioning 
mere observers at the hearings, and deep 
intrigue generally out of proportion to 
the scope of the proceeding being con 
ducted by a quasi-judicial body. 

It was thus the Board’s Republican 


Vice 


Ryan 


majority—Chairman Gurney, 
Chairman Denny, 


voted to expedite the case by confining 


and Member 


cases of 30 remaining applicants to 


issues of “general public interest.” 
Board will then reach a decision, pre 
sumably tentative, on the future role 
of such carriers. 

Thereafter, any of the 30 carriers 


that figure to continue in the role set 
by the Board may be heard on issues of 


fitness, etc. Democratic Members Lee 


and Adams dissented from this action, 


claiming that expedition can result only 
if the majority decides there is no role 


for irregular carriers. eee 
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PROBE IN NOSE measures flight 
characteristics of Chance Vough 
Regulus, guided missile which can land 
on own gear after conclusion of flight 


mel 


—— 


’ ‘ Z_— 





The Regulus —_— 
In Action 





ON TAKE-OFF RUN a Regulus is guided by a single-seat TV-1 control 
plane flying above it. Combat version of the missile would have no wheels 








GEAR DOWN and flanked by photo plane and control plane, the Regulus comes in for 
a landing on the dry lakebed runway at Muroc. The missile can also be launched with 
rockets, making possible its use from submarines and surface ships as well as shore bases. 





AFTER TOUCHING DOWN, the Regulus is slowed to a halt by a parachute released 
from the tail. Considerable savings are made possible by the fact that the missile can 
be recovered after trial flights. Submarine Tunny has been modified to launch the Regulus 
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Four design ideas you can use right now... 





DEPENDABLE FUEL FEEDING. Fuel for the J65 Turbojet Engine is 
ijected to the burners through Titefiex® flexible metal hose. Tough, light- 
weight Titeflex—tested for temperatures from —70°F. to +600°F. and for 
pressures up to 500 psi—reliably conveys fuel to engine nozzles; withstands 
vibration and rough use; is excellent for complex configurations. 


FAILURE-FREE INSTRUMENTATION. Designed primarily for instru- 
mentation service at high altitudes, lightweight Titefiex 07 Connectors are 
pressure-tight and resistant to moisture and corrosion. Plug and receptacle, 
mated, weigh only % of an ounce! Special sizes, meeting AN Specifications, 
can be made with 2 or 3 pins and AE threads —and adapted to your design. 





CUSTOM WIRING SYSTEMS. Titefiex specializes in designing and 
building special “packaged” wiring systems and component assemblies for 
today’s complex aviation and guided missile installations. These may be 
jecketed with protective silicone or other compounds—and Titeflex Special 
Connectors used as integral ports solve complex wiring problems. 


Ee 


RADIO SHIELDING. Titefiex Harness for reciprocating engines is our 
specialty. Titeflex makes a wide range of standard ignition harnesses 
meeting rigid aviation specifications—can also supply component parts, 
such as serviceable leads for military and commercio! caircroft. Titeflex 
application on Wright R 1820 Engine includes harness and leads. 










FROM DESIGN TO FINISHED PRODUCTS, Titeflex is especially well qualified to help you with all 
problems of special metal hose, wiring and connections. Take advantage of the long experience 
of Titeflex engineers in developing high temperature fuel lines, in designing and fabricating 
harness and wiring systems. Write us now about your application; our nearest representative 
will be glad to call and help you. Or send for our new 48-page Metal Hose Catalog No. 200. 
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Has Canada Solved the Airport Fee Problem? 


Northern neighbor has standardized rates, but out passengers annually. 


; But all airport charges are stan 
needs greater traffic density to make them work. ardized to a very high degree, parti 


larly in the case of landing fees. Ther 





By Lots C, Pummus “for facilities for the landing must be is one level of rates for all airports, 
, : a. a acs readied, whether or not the landing is This has been made possible + 
HE INDUSTRY is fast realizing  . ™ 
: ; 7 : consummated. On the other hand, air great extent by the fact that the maio; 
that a vital link in continued lj , ' : %, , 
I ; ines feel the airports should logically ity of the fields are operated by tt 
growth of air transport is the profitable | : 
, , , as yvear part of the cost of the uncertain federal government’s Department 
and equitable operation of the nation’s ribs _<_ re - : 
- : > ties of weather, etc., in what has be lransport. Of about 300 civilian air 
airport system. High on the agenda of , °9 > 
/ come a venture of mutual interest. ports, about 115 are federally operate 


problems facing airport authorities is 
the proper solution to the problem of 
finding a common medium for estab 
lishing airport use charges. 


“Ideally, landing fees should be 100 are run by municipalities, an 


compensatory,” the report concludes, 
“They should enable the airport to air services and the department of mines 


: , spills aa 
meet the cost of landings and to realize each operate about 25. 


oid ) 
about 35 are run by airlines. Provincia 





A formula is being sought for pro- . , » as 
_ a 5 a reasonable profit on this phase of Because of higher operating costs 
viding some sort of standardized land- .- . art . 
expr € th its program. However, from either the and light traffic, higher user rates must 
ing fees as one of the major answers. ee ‘ . sie ee” 
8 , 4 competitive or ‘public service’ stand- obviously be charged in Canada if the 
Recently the New York State Bu- point, rates established should not be airport manager is to recover his operat 
reau of eres a summary ol too far ‘out of line’ from those in force ing costs. 
S$ surveys o > types < -vels o . heme # : 
ascii: Age Mc Me one and level OF at other stations. Here’s how the Canadian system « 
landing fees employed at airports with- Lies Mace ead: Midian qnalil 
: = . . le ° ’ g ( 
in the United States. The survey found fr ales , sal 
; cai How Canada Does It aircraft is taken as a basis. Landing 
that of 136 scheduled airline airports os Rieeeheiie Mitten Wikies “aiines 
responding, 151 systems of fees for With the problem stated, it is inter-  , avs ° 
‘ , ; ; : because unit rate for a thousand pounds 
scheduled flights were submitted. esting to consider how Canada is work ee eee 
7 : ; , ‘ : . ; ‘ of gross weight climbs five steps up, as 
Seventy-nine fee systems were reported ing out its airport revenue situations, fy. 19d for aircraft over 15.00 
by 64 airports for non-scheduled flights. since methods applied and problems in- a. cross weight: 12%4¢ over 3 
“on we Somes » ; = gnt; te 
The survey points out that “until volved are almost 180° away from 000: 154 over 45.000: 204 over 75.00 
very recent years, an airport manager those in the U. S. and 25é for all cross weights over 
was concerned almost exclusively with The U. S. has adequate trafhe 75 ggg pounds 
inducing airlines to serve his station, density to make some form of stand 
with the result that landing fees repre- ardized airport charges equitable. Can . 
S i _ Trans-Atlantic Rates 


sented token payments as often as not. ada has the standardized charges, but 
In many cases, because of long term lacks sufficient traffic to show the profit 
leases negotiated under these conditions, needed. But because of the charge sys 
such token fees are still in effect.” tem, Canada is perhaps closer to the 
Of the many systems used, the one break-even point when traffic is in 
gaining particular industry favor is the creased. 
use of weight of planes actually landing Operating costs at Canadian air 
instead of the number of scheduled ports are relatively higher than in the 
landings as the basic determinant of U. S. because of longer winters, leading 
landing fees. The weight system, in to higher winter maintenance. Lack of 
most cases, has represented a departure high traffic density also makes costs 


Trans-Atiantic rates are mucl 
higher than continental, since _ the 
former includes charges for navigationa 
facilities. As an example, a DC at 
gross weight of 83,200 pounds pays 
continental rate of $23.70 and a trans 
Atlantic landing fee of $128.50. 

The New York State survey shows 
that, even employing the varied systems 
of charges in the U. S., the average or 
typical landing fee for a DC-6 rated a 





from charging for flights scheduled. higher. Yearly traffic at each of its two ‘Y rated 
“There is a strong argument in largest airports—Montreal and Toronto 5,000 pounds would be about $6.75. 

favor of basing weight charges on amounts to only about 28,000 air A rough figure of about $170,00 

flights scheduled,” the survey observes, craft movements and 600,000 in and in annual revenues is figured as the | 


break-even point at Canadian airports 


This would be considerably higher 


WORLD'S PREMIER_AIRPLANE FABRIC 


the U. S. for several reasons. Higher 
trafic density creates the need for large 
airports, with considerably larger invest i 
e . " l 
“<= lighter “---- stronger --- smoother. ments than will be found across the 
| 
“a 
poraer, 
While landing fees vary widely 1 
U3 r | 


the S., terminal facilities and hangat 


rentals vary even more. Again Canada 
has standardized to a large extent. | 
Where Canadian landing fees ar 

| y . ° j 


| higher than in the U. §&., its rentals 
for terminal and hangar facilities are | 








FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. + 93 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


aga edie . lower. Since September 1, Canadiat 


—_—_— 1. ___ an 
» FLIGHTEXFABRIC  . ¢ 


fees were set at $4.00 per square [oot 





at major airport terminal buildings, an 
$3.00 per square foot at less important 
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n? 
at Lockheed in California... 



























| « 
ted | fe 
atCc, | 4 ROR: 

t : : ¥ “ 
and | 4a% } = Lio 
Ncial iF es) 
=| [31 new career positions for engineers | 
Osts -4 P's Pau r : ‘ ; 
nust ; ais ; 7 4 . , 
the ; 3 4 es 2.4 8 t ‘ $'é@ *? 6 oi 
Tat - 

vd Positions now open include: 
ms Lockheed’s expanding program of diversified development is resulting 
cht in more and better careers for engineers. seredynemice engineers 
nds aerodynamicists “A” and “B” 
as 4 : : jr. engineers (for aerodynamics work) 
rt Projects in development include: 
30), thermodynamics engineers 
00; | 1. new missile division— Lockheed has established a new thermodynamicists “A” and “B” 
ver division to deal exclusively in design, development and production jr. engineers (for thermodynamics work) 
of pilotless aircraft and their electronic systems. design engineers “A” 
2. nuclear energy —Lockheed has announced a contract to flight test engineers 
ch : " . : for flight test and instrumentation 
_ study nuclear energy applications to aircraft. 
the service manuals engineers 
Y 3. advanced fighter — Lockheed has received a development structures engineers 
; contract for the highly-advanced XF-104 day superiority fighter. design specialists 
- en aie ™ ‘ with radar and servomechanisms experience 
4. continuing development of production aircraft to design flight control and guidance systems 
— Development work on production aircraft is continuous at for guided missiles 
VS 
- Lockheed. New orders for the Super Constellation have increased research engineers 
ie ; a with experience in dynamics tests and measurement 
of Lockheed’s backlog tremendously. Lockheed now lists 18 airlines techniques for research in structural dynamics 
al throughout the world as Super Constellation customers. research specialists 
: with extensive experience in micro-wave analysis 
i 5. jet transport — Lockheed is continuing design work on jet and development 
Ie transports. Other classified development projects are in progress. 
m generous travel allowances 
: To Engineers in the Armed Services: you are invited to prepare for the day Lockheed invites qualified engineers to apply for 
when you resume your civilian career by contacting Lockheed now. | __ these positions. Coupon below is for your convenience. 





Mr. E.W. Des Lauriers, 

Engineering Recruiting, Dept. A-2 

Lockheed aincraFt CORPORATION 

Burbank, California 

Dear Sir: Please send me an application form and illustrated 
brochure describing life and work at Lockheed in California. 






my name 


Lockheed 


my field of engineering 











my street address 





my city and state 
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What SACK* HEINTZ is doing about.. 


\oo° Fee, 


oo00 FEg> 


ALTITUDE 








J&H now in production on two new 
50,000-foot inverters. Models rated aj 
2500 va and at 1500 va. 

Both use improved, longer life regulo. 
tor—adaptable to similarly rated J&H 
Inverters now in the field. 

High-altitude, 250-va model available 
soon. 


Now in production at Jack & Heintz ar 
two new inverters (motor-generators 
approved for 50.000-foot operation. Mode 
F147 delivers 2500 va at 50.000 feet and 
+20°C ambient temperature. Model F137 
is rated at 1500 va under the same condi- 
tions. Both models are 115-volt, 400-cyele 
single-phase rotary units (3-phase units 
are now undergoing qualification tests). 

Improved electrical insulation, redesigned 
commutator and brush arrangements, new 
housing configuration for better air flow 
and the new FRS speed and voltage regu- 
lator assembly represent the major ad- 
vances effecting this high-altitude inverter 
performance. 

\ smaller but no less important inverter 
for 50,000-foot operation is slated for earl 
production. Designated as J&H Mode 
F17-1, it is a 250-va unit actually capabl 
of operating up to 65,000 feet with some 
derating. 

Our engineers will be glad to work wit! 


4 ° ° ) 
you in developing inverters or other Roto- 


motive equipment to meet your specialized 


needs. Write Jack & Heintz. Ine... 1763 


Broadway, Cleveland |, Ohio. 


Jack & HEINTI 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Field Offices: New York City - Washington, D.C. 
Dayton - Dallas - Los Angeles + Seattle 
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HIGH ALTITUDE INVERTERS 





| J&H 90,000-FT F137 AND F147 INVERTERS NOW IN PRODUCTION 





* 








otomouwve 
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%& REDESIGNED 
COMMUTATOR 
AND BRUSH 
ARRANGEMENTS 


%& IMPROVED 
ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION 





NEW HOUSING 
CONFIGURATION 
FOR BETTER AIR FLOW 





NEW FRS SPEED AND VOLTAGE REGU. 
LATOR FOR F137 INVERTER. PROVIDES 
INSTANTANEOUS OPERATION WITH NO 
WARM-UP PERIOD, VOLTAGE REGULA- > 
TION CLOSER THAN PLUS OR MINUS 5% 
AND FREQUENCY REGULATION CLOSER 
THAN PLUS OR MINUS 2.5% = 











Aircraft Generating Equipment —a-c and d-c— including Control Systems and Components 
Electric Starters * Actuators and Special Aircraft Motors * Custom-built Commercial Motors 
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fields. Both rates include all services. 

Canada’s federal hangar rate is 60¢ 
per square foot annually, with all serv- 
ices provided. When a tenant takes less 
than one-quarter of a hangar, the rental 
goes up 25%. When a carrier takes 
over the hangar operation, rental goes 
down to 20¢ per square foot. To en 
courage ownership and operation of 
hangars by airlines, an incentive of one 
cent per square foot annually for hangar 
sites is allowed on an average for a 
long term lease. 

Industry feeling is that it may take 
Canada longer to achieve overall profit- 
able operation, but when it does come 
about it may be more stable than in 
the U. S. 

In analyzing the two systems of 
charges, a glimmer of an answer may 
be observed. By careful study of the 
good and the bad methods used by both 
countries, the U. S. could well profit 
by the Canadian method of standard- 
ized charges. It has the traffic density 
to make it work. 

Complete standardization will be 
impossible for years to come, but the 
Canadian attitude on rental charges 
could well be encouraged in this coun- 
try, scaled up, of course, to include the 
higher investments made in U. S. facili- 
ties. os 

















For aircraft and special 4 
industrial applications 


New fact-filled data folder gives 
quick help in selecting heavy duty 
structural latches. Design features 
flush mounting, self-closing, positive 
locking, extremely high strength in 
ratio to light weights; simple opera- 
tion. For cargo doors, radomes, access 
panels and compartments; engine cow- 
lings. Two-part construction. Can be 
operated without special tools. Special 
tail pieces and fittings available to 
meet customer requirements. No loose 
parts. Write for your copy. 


SIMMONDS 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. 
General Offices: Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Extra Section 


By Lois C. Philmus 





and considerable bewilderment- 


E HAVE BEEN READING with interest 
articles and editorials in a weekly trade publication that there are no reliab 
statistics, nor any attempt to compile reliable statistics, regarding the corpora 
aircraft group. Equally bewildered must be, not only the group itself, but ¢ 


service organizations which count the corporate group as their chief customer 


For example, in its year-end report, the Port of New York 
Authority states that its four airports handled 70,095 corporate plane 
movements. Washington National Airport estimates 40 business air- 
craft land at the field per day. One large fixed-base operator states 
that its income from servicing corporate aircraft is nearing the million- 
dollar-per-year figure. Major modification centers throughout the 
country rely almost 100° on the corporate group for work and sales. 
Such companies as Remmert-Werner in St. Louis, Southwest Air- 
motive in Dallas, AiResearch in Los Angeles, Southern Aero in 
Atlanta and Piedmont in Winston-Salem are representative of such 
a group and cumulatively represent a multi-million dollar industry. 


Accessory and equipment manufacturers have felt the impact of the gro 
in increased sales of all sorts of navigational aids, radio equipment, engines a 
parts. Figures are a matter of record. At annual meetings of such organizati 
as Aviation Distributors & Manufacturers Assn. and National Aviation Trad 
Association, manufacturers’ representatives, distributors, and operators all agree 
in public meetings and in off-the-record discussions that the market is a formidal 
one. Just about all the aviation industry—with the exception of large companic 
involved in multi-million dollar military contracts—has geared operations to attra 
and encompass the corporate aircraft fleet. This is fact, not speculation. 


What evidently has worried the editorial writers is that there 
is insufficient information to warrant some manufacturers going 
ahead and designing an aircraft to meet the needs of the group. The 
manufacturers are not worried about potential markets. Their biggest 
problem is financing prototypes, not making ultimate sales. But they 
are willing to talk. In the past year National Business Aircraft Assn. 
has tried to ascertain needs among its own group (which consists 
of nearly 250 of the largest corporate users operating nearly 400 air- 
craft in the multi-engine category, ranging from Beech D-18’s to 
Convair 340’s). The result was a majority opinion which has been 
well publicized. What has not been well publicized, perhaps, is the 
fact that several manufacturers are on the way to providing what is 
needed and it should be available within the next two or three years. 


To boost things along, NBAA is organizing a liaison committee to negotiat 


with interested manufacturers. Just by working together and ironing out mutu 
problems and solving them together will the project be put under way. Th 
market is there. The companies will discover that. In some instances they hav 


already done so. 

More figures? CAA in 1952 had recorded a registration of 
about 1700 multi-engine aircraft in service by business groups, rang- 
ing from Widgeons, to Twin-Beech’s, to DC-3’s. We would also like 
to point out that in the April 27, 1953, issue of American Aviation 


JAI 


: 
y 


that 
Wh 





results of a four-month survey of the group were published. Working 
from a master list of over 5000 companies we received responses from 
1024 users. Of the responding group, 177 companies were operating 
280 multi-engine aircraft. The master grouping showed that 634 com- 
panies had 1295 multi-engine aircraft in service. 

Inquiries received by us from various manulacturers prove the interest 
negotiations will prove the needs, and when all the elements are sifted through- 
one, two, and maybe three companies will come forth with the design. Sooner 
from all indications, than some will have you believe. 
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Engineering consultation 

Janitrol design engineers collaborate with the 
aircraft manufacturer in the field, and at home 
to develop simple, trouble-free, weight and 
space-saving heating installations. 





Service training 


Field office persongel organize and conduct 
Operator service training programs on new in- 
staliattiOns.and new equipment — often assist in 
eStablishing maimtenance and overhaul pro- 
grams,.and_ facilities. 





HERES HOw 
JAMITROL "SERVICE TEAMS PINPOINT 
SERVICE NEEDS EVERYWHERE! 


Service testing 
Janitrol engineers log hundreds of air hours each 
year af a continuing part ofthis program. Sefv- 
iceQualification testing, afSing the most sfodern 
facilities, supported“"by experienced” planning, 
all functions of*skilled Janitget service teams. 





Aircraft Heating Digest 


A quarterly publication of authoritative aircraft 

heating equipment service, design, installation, 
) and trouble-shooting articles especially prepared 
for aircraft engineering and service personnel. 
A subscription is yours, free for the asking. 





X 





.) 


The continuing basic research programs conducted by 
stay-at-home Janitrol engineers rounds out the “team” 


that provides more right answers to aircraft heating problems. 
Whether your problem is heat for aircraft, ground equipment 
or standby needs, get Janitrol in at the design stage, amit 
and you'll get the job done quicker. 4 


AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION, SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





National Sales, Engineering, Production Headquarters, 400 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. District Engineering Offices: New York, 225 Broadway; Washington, D. C., 4650 East-West Highway; 


Konsas City, 2201 Grand Ave.: Ft. Worth, 2509 West Berry St.; Hollywood, Calif., 7046 Hollywood Bivd.; Columbus, Ohio, 400 Dublin Ave. Executive Offices: 2375 Dorr St., Toledo |. Ohio. 
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To certify the Known Quality of the aircraft products which we 
sell, we will list them in our advertising under one or more of the 
following classifications. A CAA certificate will be furnished with 
all parts where such certification is normally supplied. These 
parts, as well as all others, will also carry our personal certificate 
of Known Quality. 





DESCRIPTION 


Factory New 


Unused C. 


Unused O.H.C. 


Used O.H.C. 


EXPLANATION 


When we specify that a part or component is “FACTORY NEW" 
it indicates that the unit is of recent manufacture and has been 
fabricated to the manufacturer's current standards and specifica- 
tions. We will provide CAA certification to this effect. 


When we specify that a part or component is “UNUSED CER- 


TIFIED” it indicates the unit is not of recent manufacture but is 
in unused condition and in most instances is still packed in the 
original manufacturer's container from which it will be removed 
for our inspection and certification. We will provide CAA cer- 
tification to this effect. 


When we specify that a part or component is “UNUSED OVER- 
HAULED CERTIFIED” it indicates the unit is in unused condi- 
tion. However, due to long term storage it is necessary to replace 
seals, packings, bearings, etc. in order to return the unit to its 
oiginal new and air-worthy standard. We will provide CAA cer- 
tification to this effect. 


When we specify that a part or component is “USED OVER- 
HAULED CERTIFIED” it indicates the unit has been completely 
disassembled and thoroughly overhauled to manufacturer's and 
CAA specifications. All mandatory modifications have been aecom- 
plished. We will provide CAA certification to this effect. 


We hope this procedure will simplify your purchasing and serve as your assurance 
of the Known Quafity of the material you buy from us. 


Sincerely, 
THE BABB COMPANY, INC. 


kelurdthendl 


President 
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West Coast Talk 


By Fred S. Hunter 





What might American Airlines have netted had it gone to an extra fare- 
ay $10—on its DC-7 nonstop schedules between Los Angeles and New York? 
load factor (don’t tell us 
we are being too optimistic!) comes to 42 passengers per plane, or 84 for a 
round-trip flight. At $10 a head, that’s $840. Multiply by 365 days in the year, 
$299. 880 


\ little simple arithmetic provides the answer. A 70 


subtract 2 for weather, and have an annual added revenue of 


pr round-trip. Counting in Washington and San Francisco possibilities, AA 


you 


probably couid schedule in half a dozen of these banner trips and ring up a total 
une of something more than $1,500,000 a year. 

It's generally conceded AA would have had little trouble supporting an 
extra fare charge. The speed, the comfort, the special services, it is pointed out, 
would have made the extraction of another 10 bucks from the customers practically 
winless. Certain revenue-conscious trafhc men even argue that the snob appeal 
fan extra fare actually would boost ticket sales. Others discount this, contending 
tcould not escape being tagged a nuisance charge, like luxury taxes, broker's fees 
or theater tickets, and tips to hat check concessionnaires. You might pay it without 
wdible complaint, but you still wouldn't like it. Morever, they submit that while 
$1,500,000 in the hand ain't hay, it shrinks into insignificance in the long-range 
iew. Of course, the competitive picture may have helped AA resist the temptation. 
The AA-TWA battle for business is going full blast, and United Air Lines will 
nake it a three-way scramble after it gets its DC-7’s. 

* 
Today's price tag on the Wright Turbo-Compound com- 
mercial engine is $74,300. Last boost was up from $72,600. It started 
out at $68,000. Total increase is only about 10%, but it indicates 
how equipment costs keep climbing. New higher military rating of 
3700 hp for the Turbo-Compound power plant will eventually be re- 
flected in a step upward in the present 3250 hp commercial rating. 
The 3700 hp military compound engines will go in Lockheed’s 
P2V-7, due soon. It probably will be mid-1955 before the CA engines 
(DA for the Douglas version) which will show an increase of 100 hp 
for rated power, will start going into Douglas DC-7’s and Lockheed 
Super Constellations. 
e 
Among aircraft designers’ various small annoyances is their inability to 
ind somebody who has a real good high-temperature paint for high speed craft. 
Paint makes slick surfaces, which would help push the Mach numbers higher 
slic k. 
a matter of eight seconds. 
e 


{ they would a so-called heat 


aint 


just stay In one test not long ago resistant 


lasted 


It’s interesting to check off the flight time by equipment in 
Franklin Young's log. He was the first TWA pilot to retire at 60, 
the company’s prescribed retirement age for flight personnel. Of 
24,487 hours in his flight log, 22,680 were for TWA. He flew 5000 
hours in Ford trimotors, one hour and 25 minutes in the experi- 
mental Douglas DC-1, 1514 hours in DC-2’s, 11,197 hours in DC-3’s, 
and 4969 hours in Lockheed Constellations. 

~ 


(Annex 
) 
Post Office in Los Angeles broke down the other day and mail sacks began piling 


Elevator used to carry mail to and from the roof of the Terminal 


up on the roof as Los Angeles Airways kept bringing loads in from the airport. 


Gave Clarence Belinn another opportunity to go 


vo around boasting of the 
We 26 ‘ ‘ 
ult qualities of the helicopter. 


superior 





WEST COAST MISCELLANY—Ryan Aeronautical Co. has more 
than doubled its engineering staff in the last year, from 200 to 150, 
reflecting increased experimental work and a wider range of activity 

- » Tom Lanphier of Convair claims the new Tamarisk Golf Club 
at Palm Springs is the finest layout in the country. Of course, three 
76’s in a row may have had some small part in this evaluation 
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Y “SURPLUS AND /OR USED 


AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 


Perhaps you have learned from experience 
that the purchasing of Surplus and Used 
aircraft parts can range all the way from 
certain satisfaction to a desperate gamble 
depending upon the integrity of the source 


For some time, we have felt that this 
condition should not exist and as the 
World's largest supplier of such material 
we have developed the plan which is ex 
plained in the certificate on the opposite 
page. 


We think you will agree that it is a great 
forward step to protect your purchasing 
If you insist on your quotation request 
that all material from whatever source 
meet the highest possible standards—and 
see that such quality is delivered you wil! 
be getting value for your dollars and be 
protecting your purchasing. We assure you 
that material will conform to 
the high standards under which they 
presented. 


Ne YOu 


our always 


are 


On Oli 
ding list ? 


If not please let us have your name and 


address so that we may send you our 
bulletins listing airplanes, engines, pro 
pellers, aircraft parts, accessories, test 


equipment, etc. all of KNOWN QUALITY. 
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A Pilot Defends the Local Service Airlines 


It’s time for some decisions, says author, and crea- 
tion of a double standard is not the answer. 


By D. O. Larrerty 


The following comments by Mr. Laf- 
ferty, a pilot for a local service airline, 
were inspired by news of a letter sent to 
the presidents of the local service air- 
lines by the CAB (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Jan. 4) suggesting means of reducing 
costs. 


Y the Civil Aeronautics Board’s own 

statement and implication the local 
service lines’ existence is at best pre- 
carious, and subject to the vagaries of 
what is known in polite circles as the 
“Policy.” 

During the past year it has been 
impossible to read an aviation periodical 
which in some manner does not allude 
to the threatened demise of local service 
for one reason or another. This, of 
course, does nothing for morale that 
couldn’t be accomplished easier with a 
hand grenade. 

It is my opinion that the local serv- 
ice airlines have done an amazing job 
of operation in the face of every obstacle 
that could be placed in their path. That 
the cost is so low is a credit to good 
management. 

The job was accomplished with pre- 
dominantly DC-3 equipment, which the 
trunk airlines admit is impossible to 
operate at a profit. Aircraft now in ex- 
istence, Convairs or Martins, could be 
used experimentally at a fraction of the 
cost involved in producing the proto 
type that even now the Board and the 
operators are unable to visualize in a 
practical program. 

On the question of wages and pro 
ductivity, I speak of the airline which 
is my employer and which is, in my 
opinion, representative. 

Our employes work side by side 
with the employes of six major air- 
lines. These airlines are established. 
They can afford, without criticism, and 
provide for their personnel pensions, 
medical care, insurance, and hospitaliza 
tion. Most of all they provide a future 
in which an employe may better his 
lot or mark time as he chooses. 

An executive can look to progress 
in his career and higher income. Given 
the ability he may, for himself and 
his family, establish security. The years 
devoted to his employer are not at the 
pleasure of “CAB Policy,” but in the 
hands of an established administration 
of hard headed businessmen. 

With the exception of the older 
pilots there is not one of our employes 
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who could not at least equal his present 
income by accepting employment with 
one of these carriers. Many of our people 
use our company as a stepping stone 
to gain such employment, but the ma 
jority stick around, their confidence un 
compromised. 

How are you going to ask these 
people to take a pay cut? It is implied 
that there should be two standards. The 
locals should get along with second class 
executives, mechanics, dispatchers, pilots, 
etc., and pay them accordingly. If such 
thinking could be instituted (which is 
doubtful), it would be difficult to find 
enough second class personnel in avia 
tion to operate a Curtis Pusher across 
the airport. 


Worker Productivity 

What about “increased worker pro 
ductivity?” Our management is expert 
at the assignment of “collateral duty.” 
For example, the title “Station Man 
ager” carries with it responsibilities rang 
ing from explaining to the local Cham 
ber of Commerce why “X” flight was 
12 minutes late on the day of the big 
storm to sweeping out the terminal a 
couple of times a day. 

He has help of course. Agents, they 
are called. They are agents in fact as 
well as by implication. In addition to 
selling tickets and handling reservations 
they are charged with operation of the 


radios, refueling and servicing of flights, 


weather observation and reporting, load 
ing, unloading, and loss of baggage, find 
ing of baggage and alibis therefor, board 
and room of pets whose owners find it 
inconvenient to drive out to the air 
port until next Monday, and in many 
cases they act as unofficial tower oper 
ators. 

Sounds like quite a staff. It isn’t. 
The average is a fraction over three 
people per station. 

There is little to be said in respect 


to maintenance. If it is good (and 
ours is the best) it follows that the 


mechanics are producing. If it is poor 
they must still produce. All you can 
ask is: how many does it take? A 
stranger in our hangar would be un 
able to distinguish the Chiefs from the 
Indians. They are all busy producing, 
and in coveralls. 

They produce to my satisfaction. It 
the airplane doesn’t work I don’t fly it, 
and I have never had a flight can 
celled for mechanical reasons. I'd hate 
to see any of those second class people 


in this department. So would the pas 
sengers. 

Our vp-operations earns about wh 
a DC-6 co-pilot is paid. He works seye, 
days a week and when in town is ip 
mediately available from the first mor 
ing take-off to the final night landing 
He is producing for sure. 

I have, with the exception of ox 
year, helped negotiate every pilot agree 
ment we've signed with the company 
I have found him chary, to say the leas 
with funds for pilots. As a matter of fae 
the paragraph titled “Wages and §q 
aries” is almost word for word what w 
first heard six years ago and it was a 
that time a local product. 

As long as we operate the DC3 
material, repair, and overhaul costs wi 
continue upward. The entire cost gy 
tem war surplus 
market. It used to be cheaper to by 
R-1830 engine than it was t 


is predicated on a 


a new 
overhaul it. The same was true of mam 
components. 

This operator 
know, been drying up at a fast di 
and prices are spiraling at a commen 
surate rate. You can form purchasing 
syndicates daily and the simple economi 
law of scarcity will continue to gover 


source has, as all 


Landing fees and rental are « 
course a different cost at each airpor 
and subject to negotiation. We coul 
easily bring those costs up to the lev 
paid at our major terminals, but I dout 
if the 
Here, however, a reduction in rates cou 
be enforced if the CAB could get th 
CAA to Federal 


on reduced 


procedure could be reverse 


condition airport a 


rentals and lower landing 


fees for local service airlines. 
There naturally might be some 
sistance to such a plan. 


If the thing is so hopeless wi 


stay with it? We would like to & 
around when every fatuous word t 
has been written about our efforts 


prerequisite diet for the authors. 


We were led to believe that if th 


experiment indicated eventual succes 


it would then be established as a per 
nent the aviation industr 








segment ot 
We like to think that we are doing 0 
part. 

The picture, if you believe all y 
hear and read, is very black. We don 
believe that. We believe that if the CAl 
will recognize and rectify its earlier mis 
calculations it can very shortly terminal 
our experimental status. It is time I 
some decisions whic h reflect 
more than year-to-year expediency. 


somethi £ 


Eight years is quite a term for su 
an experiment: something should ha 


been learned in that time.® © ® 
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Watch that Passenger... 


He’s an American. He goes by air, on business and for 
pleasure; knows most of the airlines and their aircraft. 
Watch that Passenger . . . Something has happened to him. 
Recently in Europe he enjoyed an entirely new flying 
experience — the Viscount. Never had he stepped off a plane 
feeling so fresh. Never had he flown in a cabin so quiet or so 
free from vibration. Watch that Passenger... Now he’s 
and that means 





home he expects equivalent comfort 
turbo-prop Viscounts. 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 


FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE PROPELLER-TURBINE ENG: NE 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED - AIRCRAFT DIVISION - WEYBRIDGE 


REPRESENTED IN THE UNITED STATES BY CHRISTOPHER CLARKSON, 342 


FEBRUARY |, 1954 


In its first six months of service 

with British European Airways the 

Viscount has :— 

© Earned a profit of $179.20 per 
flving hour. 

© Cut inter-city flight schedules. 

© Doubled BEA passenger traffic 
on important routes. 


© Achieved a break-even load fac- 
tor of 51 °.., covering all costs. 

{iso in service with Air France and in 

construction for eight airlines, in- 


cluding TCA and BWIA 
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ENGLAND 






MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK [7 
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EXECUTIVE 
AIRCRAFT 
OVERHAUL 











| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
: | 
| 

| CASE HISTORY: #8!!-101 | 
| CUSTOMER: WYANDOTTE | 
| CHEMICAL CORP. | 

Wyandotte, Michigan 

| SHIP: LODESTAR #33362 | 
| Pressure check, cleaning and patching | 
| integral fuel tanks; painting aircraft | 
to customer specifications; compliance l 

| with CAA Airworthiness Directive 
| 52-8-1 with respect to diaphragm seal | 
| and vent for fuel system; installation | 
of manual control fuel selector valve 

| system and miscellaneous overhaul and | 
| repair including 50-hour check. | 


Modification and overhaul of 
DC-3’s and Lockheed Lodestars 
(including tank sealing with a 
guarantee), complete rehabilita- 
tion of Twin Beechcraft, and 
Riley Twin Navion conversions 
are indicative of TEMCO-Green- 
ville’s comprehensive multi- 
engine executive aircraft service. 
Modern assembly-line facilities 
make possible rapid schedule, 
low-cost performance on execu- 
tive aircraft rehabilitation work 
tailored to your needs. 


For full details on this case history and infor- 
mation about TEMCO's complete custom 
rehabilitation service for multi-engine aircraft, 
write to: 


Herrol Bellomy, Plant Mgr., TEMCO 
Aircraft Corp., Greenville Overhaul 
Division, Box 1056, Greenville, Texas. 
(ee a . 
+ 





Ma @- _AURCRAFT CORPORATION 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Plants at 
DALLAS ¢ GARLAND e GREENVILLE 
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‘Letters 


Continued from p. 6 





of “Local Lines Shaken by CAB Com- 
| ments,” which headlines Mr. Henzey’s 
| article. 


We in aviation must do everything 
in our power toward the proper develop- 
ment of the industry. Certain ones are 
in a better position to perform certain 
phases of that work than others. In our 
endeavour to help we must not be so 
clumsy that we trample on and destroy 
even better work of others. 


A characteristic of all individuals is 
that occasionally we all make mistakes. 
I certainly believe that in this instance 
you have done Mr. Adams an injustice 
and the industry a disservice in both 
your reporting and in your editorial 
comments. 

LEE LAMAR 
Chief, Aviation Section 
Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTS CORRESPONDENT 


To The Editor: 

I am writing to ask whether you 
could help me make contact with 
AMERICAN AVIATION enthusiasts who 
could correspond with me in German. 
I am extremely interested in all avia- 
tion matters and have done a certain 
amount of design work. During the 
war I was chief radio operator on one 
of our 57-ton Tiger tanks, fighting the 


| Russians. 


MATHIAS BRAND 
Hauptstrasse 5A 
Ueckesdorf, Bonn 


Western Germany 


CORPORATE FLYING 


To the Editor: 


We were very pleased to read Lois 
Philmus’ excellent article on the ‘Ideal’ 
Corporate Aircraft in the November 23 
issue. AMERICAN AVIATION’s increasing in- 
terest in corporate flying is a true re- 
flection of the tremendous growth of 
this important segment of the industry. 


May we add to Miss Philmus’ com- 
mentary one very important statement 
made by George Page, chief engineer of 
Aeronca. Mr. Page stated that it would 
take a minimum of 30 months and 
probably three years to get out the first 
airplane, assuming they had sufficient 
firm orders and deposits to start work 
immediately. Meanwhile, within this 
three years, Lear, Incorporated, will 
have turned out 40 to 50 LearStar Con- 
versions whose operation and mainte- 
nance characteristics are much closer to 
the ‘ideal’ corporate aircraft design 
than perhaps some people would like 
to admit. 

For example, the LearStar Conver- 
sion is guaranteed to cruise better than 
270 mph at 10,000 foot altitude with 
approximately 95 gallons fuel consump- 
tion per hour. This, with a range close 
to 3000 miles and a cost per airplane 
mile of 34 cents to 45 cents, depending 
upon utilization. 

The airplane will carry 10 people. 
and with a luxury equal to that found 


— 


in airplanes many times the size ang 
gross weight. 

The LearStar Conversion in j 
present configuration falls but one Step 
short of the ‘ideal’ design by not being 
pressurized, but this is not at all im. 
possible and design studies are already 
under way. 


What is most noteworthy about gj 
this is the fact that the LearStar Cop. 
version was developed from the Lode. 
star with company money and withoy 
a single deposit to bolster the enthy. 
siasm. Lear has done this with the cop. 
viction that a market exists today fo 
an airplane in the LearStar class ang 
that in today’s competitive market, the 
company to receive this corporate busi- 
ness will be the one to get there “fyst. 
est with the mostest.” That is why yw 
have coined the following keynote 
slogan: 
No twin-engine airplane flying to. 
day can carry ... as many people .. 
as fast ...as far ...as comfortably .. 
as quietly ...as economically . . . into 
as many airports with as litt 
maintenance as the LEARSTAR 
CONVERSION .. . regardless of price 
ELMER R. EASTON 
Sales Manager, 
Western District 

Lear, Incorporated 

Aircraft Service Division 

3171 S. Bundy Drive 

Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


RANG THE BELL 


To the Editor: 

I just turned over the last page of 
the December 21 issue, reluctantly! 

First, I really like the lead editorial 
and I agree wholeheartedly with your 
last paragraph. Union and management 
must come to understand that they're 
both on the same team. Once the 
learn mutual respect they're on a win- 
ning team. 

Second, I’ve always been an avid 
reader of “En Route.” Having seen and 
lived in many of the places in Europe 
which you mentioned, I’ve always en- 
joyed it immensely. This time though 
you really rang the bell with you 
motor trip through the cantons of 
Zurich, Thurgau, St. Gallen, Appenzell 
Schwyz, Uri and Zug. Have stayed at 
the Dolder Hotel and the Bauer au Lac 
Played some of my first golf on the 
Dolder course in the spring of the year 
Lindbergh flew to Paris. Do they still 
have the course? 

Between Stein am Rhein and Kon- 
stanz you passed through Steckborn 
where I was at school for two years 
Incidentally, along there you were fol- 
lowing the shore of what’s known 
locally as the Untersee. From Konstanz 
on, the lake is known locally as the 
Bodensee, and just across from where 
you were is famous Freidrickschafen. 

I could go on and on. Thanks for 
a very pleasant interlude. 

THOMAS B. DOE, JR 
Manager, 
Aircraft Products Sales 
Vickers, Inc. 
1400 Oakman Boulevard 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Books 





HELICOPTER OPERATION 
AND DESIGN REQUIRE- 


MENTS Published by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, 
Montreal 3, P.Q., Canada. $6.00 
(U.S.). 

This report is based on the verbatim 
transcript of the IATA helicopter sym- 
psium held at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
jast April (AMERICAN AVIATION, May 11, 
1953). It constitutes the most complete 
and up-to-date record of what is now 
known and what can reasonably be pre- 
dicted for the next few years of heli- 
copter operation and development. 

Since the symposium it has become 
increasingly evident that the extent to 
which regular commercial helicopter 
services can be put into operation, and 
the speed with which they develop, will 
depend greatly on the awareness and 
foresight of municipal authorities, city 
planners and the like. The IATA report 
is probably the most helpful source ma- 
terial which it is possible for them to 
have. 

The 183-page report discusses all 

phases of helicopter operation and de- 

sign requirements, pointing up in par- 
ticular the practical problems which 
must be overcome before the rotorcraft 
becomes an acceptable vehicle to the 

majority of operators. It also gives a 

revealing insight into the operations of 

those few carriers who are currently 
pioneering the commercial use of heli- 
copters on both sides of the Atlantic. 


. AV 


WHITE’S AIR DIRECTORY OF 
NEW ZEALAND. Vol. 6. 152 pp 
Whites Aviation Ltd., Dilworth 
Building, Auckland, N. Z. Price 
10/6d. ($1.47) 


This is the 1953-54 edition of an 
unusually complete directory of avia- 
tion, inclusive of everything in New 
Zealand and the South Pacific. It also 








contains a Who’s Who for the area, a 
history, list of airports, and all pertinent 
government information. .. +. WWP 


FAMOUS AIRPORTS OF THE 


WORLD. By Ansel Edward Talbert. 
Random House, New York. 94 pp. 
$1.75. 

For the nation’s youthful audience, 

Ed Talbert, who is aviation editor of 

the New York Herald Tribune, has 

provided a very fine and informative 
book on some of the world’s best air- 
ports. Lt. Gen. J. H. Doolittle, USAF 

Res., has written a foreword, and Clay- 


ton Knight has performed in customary 
top style with excellent drawings. Air- 
ports described are Idlewild, Pittsburgh 
Thule, Muroc, Wake, London, Schiphol, 
and Tempelhof, with brief mentions of 
humerous other fields known for cer- 
tain outstanding features or character- 
istics 


- WWP 
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rugged 


Under all conditions, the delicate mechanisms of 
Kollsman products must function with accuracy and 
rugged dependability. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 

RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Current production is largely destined for our defense 
forces; but our research facilities, our skills and tal- 
ents, are available to scientists seeking solutions te 
instrumentation and control problems. 





KON Sma sasrencar com 





ELMHURST, NEW YORK + GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA + SUBSIDIARY OF Standard COIL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
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... EVER DEPENDABLYE 


Bendix* Radio airborne units provide instant transmission and recep- 
tion on 360 crystal controlled channels . . . Single frequency selector 
controls both transmitter and receiver . . . Ground station gives clear 


2-way voice contact from ground-to-air or point-to-point service. 


Here it is. . . all wrapped up in a single 
Bendix system . . . complete VHF air- 
borne and ground station communi- 


cations! 


Airborne receiving and transmitting 
is controlled from a single frequency 
selector. (The Bendix MN-81 on the 


opposite page). 


No more confusing channel letters. 
No more conversion charts. A flick of 
the finger and you select any of the 360 


available frequencies. You don’t have 


Export Sales: 


Bendix International Division, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 





DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION - 








to crank or fiddle to transmit or receive. 


Bendix Ground Station 
The ground station is the newest 
development in the complete Bendix line 
of VHF 


Here is local or remote control as you 


communication equipment 


wish. Fifty watts output ... 117 volts 
input power. 
A Complete System 
Whatever your requirements. . . now 
as always . . . whenever you need VHF 
communication you can always look to 


Bendix . . . The Name Millions Trust. 


CHAK F3Q0 


BALTIMORE 4, MD. 


Southwest Sales: 


3300 Love Field Drive, 
Dallas, Texas 


West Coast Sales: 


10500 Magnolia Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


Canadian Distributor: Aviation Electric, Ltd., 200 Laurentian Bivd., Montreal, Quebec 
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MN-81 
CONTROL PANEL 
instant, fingertip control. 
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TA-18 
TRANSMITTER 
Provides 25 watts r-f output. 














VHF 


GROUND STATION 
TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER 
Local or Remote Control 






















































American aircraft manufacturers today 

build planes that have capabilities thought 
impossible just a few years ago. A large part 
of their success has been due to the in- 
clusion of more and better electronic equip- 
ment in each new model. But, the use of 
this additional equipment has created new 
problems for aircraft designers, particularly 
those of space and weight. 

One answer to these difficulties is the 

miniaturization of electronic equipment, 
and working on the components for this 
have been the engineers of AMPHENOL. From 
their engineering skill have evolved many 
of the new components needed to add com- 
pactness to efficiency—AMPHENOL miniature 
connectors and cables included in new com- 
pact electronic assemblies have helped 
solve many of the problems created by the 
trend toward miniaturization. 

AMPHENOL is the world’s largest single 
source manufacturer of approved AN con- 
nectors, RF connectors and coaxial cable. 
At your service to assist you with applica- 
tions of these components is the AMPHENOL 

Engineering Counseling Service, who will 

also work with you in the modification of 
AMPHENOL components or the design of to- 
tally new units to your specifications. 


aM PHENOL) 
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DIAMOND-SHAPED centerline _ pattem 
distinguishes Arcata, Calif., test runway, 





New Runway Markings 
On Test at Arcata 


A new runway marking system 
port, Humboldt County, Calif. De. 
the county’s department of aviation, 


the system is said to provide maxi- 
mum guidance under restricted vis 


The Arcata system’s major fea 
ture is the diamond centerline. This 
figure was selected, according to Lev- 
ings, as being the best adapted to fur- 
nish sufficient body surface and, at 





the same time, offer marked con- 
trast with runway surface and other 
components of the system. Levings 
contends that the diamond-shaped 
marker will more readily attract and 
hold the attention of the human eye 
than a broken rectangular stripe, solid 


| line, or other types of figures. 


Edge markers of the system art 
identical to those set forth in TSO- 
NIOA, and which Levings feels prop 
erly fill the needs for longitudinal 
guidance along the runway edge. 


Five Bars at Threshold 


Five bars, occupying a_ painted 
surface of 15,000 square feet, have 
been selected as threshold marking. 
Although distance between bars should 
never be less than 10 feet, they can be 
diminished slightly in width to accom- 
modate runways less than 150 feet wide. 

In a pilot survey of the system, 
cross bars used to denote runway length 
received mixed reaction and could be 
eliminated in future installations. Re- 
mainder of system components includes 
marking boundaries ,of normal landing 
zone area as well as distance traversed 
and distance remaining to be traversed 
on runway of any given length. 








has been under study at Arcata Air | 


signed by W. H. Levings, director of 
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a day 
away on the 
‘ORIENT 
EXPRESS” 


Short vacation? It’s time 
enough for the supreme travel 
experience of a lifetime! 
Imagine the wonders of the 
Orient strange, exotic... 


} unfolding before you as you 


travel in swift luxury along 


Northwest’s short-cut Great 


Circle route 
Only Northwest Orient Air- 
nes can offer you this 
through service... from cities 
across the U.S.A. to fabulous 
ands beyond the Pacific 


| with luxurious double-deck 





Stratocruisers all the way 


To make your trip even 
more practical, Northwest Air- 
ventures give you your whole 
happy holiday in one con 
venient “package.” See your 
Travel Agent or Northwest 
Orient Airlines 
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Butterfly dance ancient sacred ritual dance of the Orient 


NORTHWEST 6.ct AIRLINES 
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Maintenance Bulletin Board 














ANIMATED TRAINING PANELS can be set to simulate various conditions. 


Variety of Devices Speeds Training 


at American Airlines to prepare for the 
introduction of the Douglas DC-7 into 
service. Over and above the usual wall 
charts and slide projections, which are 
still considered the best means of ex 
plaining the basic facts of system opera- 
tion and location of major components, 
the AA program calls for: 

* Animated Training Panels: These 
are being used where system complexity 

One of the better examples of the calls for more detailed description than 
extent to which some airlines have is offered by charts and slides. The 
adopted these new tools is the program animated aid shows the location of all 


With the ever-increasing complexity 
of modern transport aircraft, the task 
of training airline mechanics is out- 
growing the instructor-blackboard mode 
of teaching. Just as electronic flight 
simulators and navigational trainers 
have established their position in the 
field of pilot training, a whole new 
series of maintenance training aids have 
come into being. 





Growing USE of portable X-ray equipment for inspection of hidden aircraft struc- 
tures without the need for time-consuming disassembly is demonstrated above in the 
use of Andrex equipment by Lockheed. Andrex X-ray weighs about 300 pounds, operates 
from 110-, 220- or 440-volt supply, and consists of a control panel, power cable, and 
X-ray tube head. It is produced by Holger Andreason, Inc., 703 Market St., San Francisco 
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seals, internal parts, and adjustme 
points in each component. Compone 
parts can be moved by the instruct 
students to simulate a 
operating 


DC-7 program American uses this ty 


and 
system 


variety 
conditions. In 


of panel to teach operation of the ¢ 
gine induction system and the propel 
control circuit. 

* Operating Mockups: Where 


tem operation involves movement 

three directions, three-dimensional mock 
ups have been adopted to insure mor 
rapid understanding of complex link 
ages and mechanisms. This type of u 

is used by AA for training on the DC’ 
rudder, and elevator 


aileron cross, 


eration. 


® Actual Aircraft Components: Fo; 


detailed instruction on the Wright 





MODEL OF RUDDER helps train Ameri 
can Airlines mechanics on DC-7. Operat 


ing mock-ups like this one are used 


to explain workings of complex systems 


Turbo-Compound which was 
completely new to AA’s operation, the 
airline allocated four of its spare engine 
to the training program. The engines 
well in advance of the 
mounted on 


engine, 


delivered 
DC-7, were 
stands at a cost ol approximately $1 00 


were 
hirst specia 
and located at major training centers 4 
New York, Chicago, Ft. Worth, an 
Los Angeles. Principal instruction sud 
jects using the actual engines includ 
cylinder change procedures, magneto 
placement and timing, and fuel injec 
tion system operation. 

The animated aids and 3-D mock 
ups are built to AA 
Technical Training Aids, Inc. ol 
E. Admiral Rd., Tulsa, Okla. Cost 
the animated trom ab 


requirements DV 


R106 


units ranges 


$1100 for the less complex system panels 


to over $3000 for the propeller contre 
circuit panel. The  three-dimensiona 
mock-ups cost AA under $600 each. 
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First carrier-based airplane 


to hold a world’s speed record 
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the U.S. Navy’s 


Douglas F4D Skyray 


Streaking each mile in less than 5 sec- 
onds, during four passes at a 3-kilometer 
course, a Douglas F4D Skyray returned 
the official world speed record to the 
United States. 

Two weeks later, Skyray blazed into a 
100-kilometer course, cracked all records 


Be a Naval Aviator— 
write Nav. Cad. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


FEBRUARY |, 1954 


by an even wider margin. Now in pro- 
duction for the Navy, this delta wing jet 
interceptor adds terrific climb and fire- 
power to its speed—plus the ease of 
handling needed in carrier landings. The 
Douglas F4D Skyray has now passed its 
initial carrier tests, in service will guard 





our fleets against the fastest of modern 
jet bombers. 

Performance of the Navy’s F4D Sky- 
ray is another example of Douglas leader- 
ship in aviation. Faster and farther with 
a bigger payload is always the basic rule 
of Douglas design. 





First in Aviation 
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TEST 
EQUIPMENT 


MUST BE 





* RECALIBRATE 
' © REMANUFACTURE 


_ * REPAIR 
* all types of 
4} ELECTRONIC 

é“) ‘TEST EQUIPMENT 

(OF sand ) 

UX) © INSPECT on CONTRACT 
KS Our standards are 
AY certified 

~ CORRECT 
Ly 


| by the 


- WS U. S. Bureau of Standards 
20 RENTALS and SALES 
Ke - + » Of course! 


GeM EQUIPMENT Co., Inc. 


“RH here Hi-Quality Is Fundamental” 


7313 VARNA AVENUE 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Phone: STanley 7-1624 
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New Products 





Cleaner. New aircraft cleaning ma- 
terials, a fabric cleaner, and a polish for 
painted, lacquered, or doped fabric sur- 


| faces have been placed on the market by 


The Permatex Co. 
The fabric cleaner is non-explosiv« 
and is intended for removal of ink and 


food stains, chewing gum, grease, and oil 
from aircraft interior upholstery. 

The new polish is a 
compound containing four 
cone which removes grime 
paint as it is applied and leaves a 
lustrous protective finish when wiped off 
Both are packaged in one-pint and one 
gallon containers. 

Address: The Permatex Co., 
Dept. AAP, Brooklyn 35, N. Y. 


“one-operation 
cent 
oxidized 


per Sili 
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hard 
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AUTOMATIC 


Coupling. The Inst-O-Matic, a new 
hydraulic coupling which can be discon 
nected under full pressure either manually 
or automatically, has been developed by 
the E. B. Wiggins Oil Tool Co. 

The manually operated unit can be 
disconnected instantly with a “pull” or in- 
stalled with a “push-pull” action. The 
automatic model can be set to disconnect 
at a desired load weight or a prede 
termined system pressure. 

The new Wiggins couplings can 
adapted in favor of either weight or flow 
Where pressure drop is a consideration 
larger couplings can be used on smalle: 


be 


| diameter tubing; if weight is a problem 


smaller couplings can be used. 
All couplings are designed for px 
tential aircraft applications with the new 


%," size said to be lighter than othe 
available couplings. Substitution for AN 
6241 and AN 6242 units can be mad 


without altering the mounting method. 

Address: E. B. Wiggins Oil Tool Co., 
Dept. AAP, 3424 East Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles «23, Calif. 








Workstand. The Weber A 
Corp. of Burbank, Calif., has announ 
the development of a Model 30 Aerost 


to meet the demand of the commerc 


a workstan 


lines and military services for 
which permits ready servicing of vertic 
tail areas on large transports 

The new Aerostand has a minimu 
height of 23 feet with a _ pantograp 


hydraulic adjustment up to 30 feet. Th 
maximum height can be further extended | 
to 34 feet by using the Model 4 Aerostan¢ | 
on the upper platform 

For of operation, 
hand pump on the Model 

the 20-foot level, and a hydraulic 1 
lock is readily available to 
The frame mounts 


screw-type ground locks, whic 


ease the actuating 


30 is locate 


Safety 
operator base 
eavy-duty 
mmobilize the stand and act as a leveling 
1¢vice when working on irregular surfaces 


Address: Weber Aircraft Corp., Dep 
AAP, 2820 Ontario St., Burbank, Calif. 





Regulator. The Aro Equip 
Corp. of Bryan, O., has announced 
model 10700 air or oxygen pressure 
ducing regulator which is said to weig 
about one half as much as comparad 
regulators and is only one fourth 


size. The new Aro product weighs eig 
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LINE OF NARCO PRODUCTS 


Nalco 


Positive, continuous indication of position is now a 





t reality with the VOR/DME system, greatly simplifying 
navigation for safer, easier, faster, more precise, more 


economical flight operations. 














To implement this final link in CAA’s common system 











icra? , . ° ° . . 7 
ie of VHF navigation, Narco introduces its Model UDI-1 
ostan Distance Measuring Equipment for commercial and 
ai a . 
we corporate aircraft use. 
ertica . 
" Perfected after years of exhaustive development 
imus | under CAA/ANDB sponsorship, this new Narco DME 
grapi } is built to full air transport standards and has many ex- 
mp 
~= clusive features such as crystal-tuning. 
Stan mm: . ° Be 2 9 
ae, This fine, new airline-tested DME, introduces Narco’s 
lies new Sapphire line of navigation and communications 
cated | equipment designed to the highest possible electronic 
fart ° ro 
+t standards unsurpassed for reliability and performance. 
four 
whic 
eling 
Faces 
wa 
Det | choose /U/70 DME for 
BS I ° . 
these superior points... 

@ Exclusive crystal tuning 

@ Unitized construction for efficient servicing 

@ Backed by a nationwide network of 

especially-equipped DME service centers 

en 
new 
ig 
adie | Weighing less than 33 pounds, Narco DME equipment consists of a 
hel remote unit mountable on a standard % ATR rack, a channel selec- NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL Corp. 
. tor, and panel-mounted instrument which indicates distances in two ; 
e ranges 0-200 miles and 0-20 miles. Ambler, Pennsylvania 
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IF YOU OPERATE 
OR MAINTAIN AIRPLANES~ \ 
\ 













SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET on \ 


Let’s face facts. The Land-Air Engine Analyzer is 
not a “fancy-Dan”’ piece of equipment that can be 
excluded on the basis of budget-itis. 

It is equipment that makes flying safer, because 
it lets you foresee difficulties before they become 
failures. 

The Land-Air Engine Analyzer pays for itself in 
materials, time, and labor saved. 

It does analyze vibration as well as ignition. 

And—ready to go—it is the lowest priced unit on 
the market today. 

LAND-AIR, INC. 


General Offices: 
201 North Wells Street, Chicago 10, Iilinois 


Engine Analyzer 





” 


ounces and measures 154” x 1 15/16" 
2 21/32”. 

Capacity of the regulator in terms 
inlet pressure is 2000 psi, with adjustahj 
output pressure from 50 to 300 PSi ap 
flows up to 300 liters per minute, 7; 
output pressure variation from zero to fy 
flow is about 15%, and the unit y 
handle flows larger than 300 liters if 4 
pressure drop from zero to full flow 
allowed to go beyond 15%. 

Address: The Aro Equipment Cor 
Bryan, O. 








Technical Literature 





SHUT-OFF VALVES: Sprague By) 
gineering & Sales Corp., 1144 W. 1335) 
St., Gardena, Calif., has issued a ney 
bulletin on its S-214 series of automat 
shut-off valves for protection of gags 
and instruments in hydraulic or pnev- 
matic systems against overloads 


CONTROL SYSTEMS: Education Bul 


letin F 6149 on “Temperature Contr 
Systems” is available from the Wheel 
Instruments Div. of the Barber-Colmar 
Co., Rockford, IIl. 


TRAMRAIL EQUIPMENT: Eight. 


page folder describes complete line of 

Tramrail Systems, conceived by The 

Forker Corp., 2044 Random Rd., Cleve , 
x 


land 6, Ohio. 





OPTIMAL CLIMBING: Garbell Aer) 
nautical Series Study No. 8 titled “Op- 

timal Climbing Techniques for High- 
Performance Aircraft’ describes tech- 

niques used in minimizing altitude] 

climb time, distance, and fuel consump- 

tien during climb. 


AIRLINE SANITATION: The Hané- 

book on Sanitation of Airlines has been | 
published by the Public Health Service 

U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, superseding, as far as airline 
sanitation is concerned, the Sanitatio) [4 
Manual for Land and Air Conveyances 
Operating in Interstate Traffic. For sale 
through the U. S. Govt. Printing Office Tals 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AIRCRAFT PULLEYS: A new eight- 


page bulletin on Insurok laminated and 
macerated plastic aircraft pulleys 
meet government specifications has beet 
published by The Richardson Co., 260 
Lake St., Melrose Park, IIl. 


POWER TUBES: Amperex Electronic 
Corp., Hicksville, N. Y., has _ prepared 

a three-color chart showing the rating 

in power output versus frequency fo 
Amperex power tubes in typical oper- 
ation, 


EXPANSION BELLOWS: Metal &-| Ny 
pansion bellows for conveying gas ane 

liquids are detailed in six-page Bulle-) | ss". 
tin No. 330 issued by Titeflex, Inc., 50 | syers 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J 








PHOTO CREDITS Pac, Nor 


| Reeve 

Cover—Marquardt; 15—McDonnell; 16 Wien Al 

Lockheed; 17—Sikorsky; 21—AA; 30 

Convair; 32—Transit Vans; 34—USN; 

50—Humpbolt County; 67-—-de Havil- 
land; 68—Bristol 
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Domestic Airline Traffic for October, 1953 
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international Airline Traffic for October, 1953 
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eer ef rw erga APO 9.7. Foon wo om oats 
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American 9,052 6,488,000 9,965,000} 65.11 16,854 5,499 556 219,62 191,730 
Braniff 2,217 5,235,000 12,974,000} 40.35 70,613 0,039 | we we oe 83,663 299, 143 
Colonial 3,558 2,751,000 3,765,000] 73.07 1,452 LSB] ww oo 6,666 50,076 
Delta-C&S 2,691 3,104,000 7,500,000} 41.39 12,053 1,202; «+e 121,770 160,228 
Eastern 11,451 16,198,000 28,623,000] 56.59 ececolecee 65,118 430,211 
National 8,193 3,530,000 8,369,000} 42.18 6 64 1,441 45,185 142,476 
Northwest 6,013 9,605,000] 19,034,000] 50.46 21,677] 13,320 697,58 502,919 
Panagra 10,696 11,199,000 20,927,000} 53.51 30,070} » we wo 251,529 494,264 | 99.62 TE 
Pan American j 
Latin Amery 59,855 63,877,000} 104,416,000] 61.18 67,451]. 2 0 © 2,498,503] 9,155,296 14,241,693] 64.29 p21, ub8} 2,105,374 | 95.09 sol 
Atlantic 50,839 59,829,000 99,178,000} 60.32 157,353} » eo 1,321,695 | 8,l6L, 346 13,168,604] 64.28 | 1,690,100] 1,689,400 02 
Pacific 10,777 39,283,000 56,958,000] 68.97 111,506]. «- 720, 887 9485, 54 9, 550, 096 1,056,607 999,419 [100.00 more en 
Alaska 4,876 4,832,000 9,855,000] 49.03 rar - . 411,920 965,342 | 1,655,290 257,638 259,525] 98.25 boo int 
ore, 
TWA 18,729 47,572,000 76,386,000] 62.28 386,853} 150,834)... - 883,660} 6,426,571 9,257,946] 69.42 | 1,612,118] 1,600,528] 98.55 Northwe 
United 5,043 12,507,000 17,735,000] 70.52 76,097] 4. oofeocsee 46,140] 1,392,¢ 1,584,867} 73.83 310, 139 310,157 25 
( 
TOTALS 203,990} 286,010,000} 475,685,000] 60.12] 2,108,457] 552,889] 15,317 7,364,144 | 40,079, 84 65,248,398) 61.43 | 9,453,908) 9,235,450] 97.2k , to 
nes 
* U.S. mail tonemile /figures include air garcel post. rs the 
NOTE: 1. Above figures include jboth sqheduled and jnon-schedyled opera . oo | 
2. Data injabove tabulatfons wege compiled Wy Americar Aviation Civil Aerorp cs gestce t 
Board. |Figures for American |Airlines indlude that |carrier's vould 
C&S to Gouth America; |Colonigl] to Bermudd; Eastern jto Puert : ' 
Honoluly. Operations into Canada jare inclu nstead 
4°, of 
A 
4 oa . 

International Airline Revenues & Expenses, Quarter Ended Sept. 30, 1953 a 
otec 
pleasure 
ip to | 

american $ 1,229,266] $ 1,023,762 17,333] $ V 
Braniff 2,174,520 1,460,212 37,501 i 
(Colonial 736, 800 696,902 3,100 
Delta-C&S 915,251 784, 245 4,006 c 
Eastern 2,994,777] 2,359,957 i 
National 868,052 816,025 i 
Northwest 5,096,904 2,915,853 : 
IPanagra 4,322,370] 2,985,538 106,189 1 
Pan American 
Latin Amer.| 22,107,288] 13,296,860] 6,266,125 280, 504 é 
Atlantic 23,563,087} 17,663,469 3,066,600 611,260 ; 
Pacific 13,027,729] 8,638,055] 2,903,754u 326,884 I 
Alaska 2,199,000 17298, 549 395,600 eeee { 
TWA * 15,165,190] 12,507,051 816,810] 531,0h0] ....| 822,611] 276,73h 7,1 »513,093] 6,431,672] 7,081,422] 1,652,089 P 
United 2,388,476] 2,250,769 62,915 eces ees 32,023 16,553 oc eel 488,72 540,606 | 48,113] 100,243 
TOTALS 97,088,740] 68,897,247] 16,054,221] 2,018,029 1,361,414] 1,199, ,655,182] 38,27h, 66 | 41,381,116] 17,433, 
* Compensation for carrjage of U.S. il has beer paid on tha basis of temporary rates. | | } | 
NOTE: Data in above fabulations wdre compiled joy American Aviation Pyblications from re l by the rli ith the Cis ron — 
Bqard, Figureq for Americay Airlines include that qarrier's sd@rvice to Medico t t jto Canada; tor rani uth cag De - IWA, 
tq South Amerida; Colonial to Bermuda; Mastern to Puerto Rico; [National to /Hava rtt west ¢t orient . ted t r ’ 
Oyerations of ¥.S. carriers Jinto Canada Jare included in domes t fe reports tq CAB, in acdordance with GAB racedures, | gineer | 
m the 
the pu 
. . . e 
Local Service Airline Traffic, October, 1953 exceller 
climb | 
had at 
family 
Kansas 
ut eV 
Rock ; 
Tulsa, 
Central lipped 
Frontier : 
Lake Central * l, 4034 
Mohawk 16,559 2,912,000 7 009 , abt 
NM. Central 22, 305 3,852,000 eee 3,72 40051 
Ozark 13,516 2,239,000 eee , 30.05% 
Piedmont 25,126 2 144,000 16,958 1,266, 41.63 
Pioneer 11,098 3,118,000 11,790 , 91 
Southern 10, 8 1,813,000 ss 2 207 
Southwest 17,1h5 3,438,000 9276 61 1.3 
Trans-Texas 10,242 2,200,000 10,775 » 91 
West Coast 13,535 2,452,000 3,603 229,<t & 
TOTALS 192,210 3,730,000 101,72 3,738,4l »83h e 
Services 
HAS eee eevee eeerelesoe 2,459 ee eee 2,459 9 (HK 42043 29,1 29,413 9 « 
Los Angeles eee ‘6.2.4 eeereleewe 5,041 eee “_ e 5,041 » ° ° 1,721 . 
iN. Y.Airways 4 7,000 41,000 | 17.07 3,611 eee 222 4,514 , . , 9 2k ° 
* Figurep cover operatipns of local service rpute 106 operpted by Brgniff Airways as result pf Sraniff-) merget. 
' NOTE: | Above figures include both scheduled and non-schq@duled opergtions. | j 
i tht - 
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Airline Commentary 


By Eric Bramley 





E HEAR increasing talk among airlines that the private auto is the big 

source that must now be tapped for air travel, and that there must be even 
more emphasis on airline rent-a-car promotion and advertising. We were, there- 
fore, interested to hear the remarks of Joe Stedem, vice president of Hertz, at 
Northwest Airlines’ recent sales conference. 

Joe, a veteran in the business, pointed out that 1952’s inter-city auto passenger 
miles totaled 450 billion, and that if only five per cent of this traffic were lured 





of the highways, airlines would have to double their fleets to carry it. He sug- 
gested that airline agents ask all passengers if they need cars at destination. This 
would benefit Hertz, of course, but might also result in a passenger using air 
instead of auto on a future trip, once he tried rent-a-car, he said. He added that 
40°, of Hertz’ out-of-town business now arrives by air, against 20°, rail. 

Another good point was made by Vin Conroy, vice president of Avis, who 
noted that 75°. of his company’s business is commercial, against only 25 
pleasure, leaving plenty of room for development of vacation travel. It all adds 
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* 
oo 
* 
* 
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- 
* 
- 
- 
7 
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s\, | up to interesting business possibilities for airline rent-a-car. r- .* 
& ° x THE NEXT TIME you travel, y 
“ae Western Air Lines boasts the only airline salesman in the * treat yourself to a new experi- * 
wl | world who owns a Rolls-Royce. He’s Al Freeman. Al drives to work ; ence in comfort, attentive serv- : 
| in his Buick, but he actually plunked out something like $12,000 * ice and schedule reliability: fy  * 
| cash for a new Rolls not long ago, one of the few such luxury cars © PAE Ven will endecmead * 
1 | in Los Angeles. He gets kidded plenty, but his comeback is that the “ ‘oa vicieiinen: & 
| initial investment may be high but look what you save on mainte- * then, why many experienced = # 
initial invest y g t you x 4 TES * 
| nance—you don’t have to take it to a gas station for a grease job * travelers choose PAL whenever * 
every 1000 miles or so; just press a button and the car lubricates * their itinerary permits. There 
ia itself. Al comes from a wealthy family but works hard at his job : is a spirit — an atmosphere - : 
for WAL. He was with TWA before joining WAL three years ago x of quietcompetenceand warm _y 
and thinks the airline business is good. * hospitality that will make : 
| 7 - every minute of your journey a : 
Among the pilots: Best Stratocruiser landings we've ever experienced were pleasant experience. * 
| made by Capt. Harold Kittleson, Northwest Airlines Capt. Bart Hewitt, * * 
TWA, is strictly out of uniform while at the controls. He wears a railroad en- : PAL DC-6B and DC-6 sleeper > 
| | gineer’s cap. “My grandpappy left it to me,” he tells us. “He was an engineer | y — service spans ¥ of the world be- =) 
on the Santa Fe. I’m trying to wear it out.” Hewitt, incidentally, is a whiz on « tween San Francisco and London * 
the public address system Congratulations to TWA Capt. Floyd Hall for | * Yi#, the Orient, serving 17 cities 
: ‘ ‘ : A , , x and 14 countries. * 
; excellent PA announcement on difference in engine noise when switching from - . 
—- climb to cruise. This worries many passengers . . . Delta-C&S Capt. Jack Adams | x * 
s/ | had aboard a mother and seriously ill three-year-old daughter (airline employe’s  * * 
family riding passes) Memphis-Little Rock, where they were to connect for * * 
| Kansas City. Connection was missed; overnight layover would be necessary. With- : . 
out even asking the names of mother and child, Capt. Adams gave the Little | x * 
Rock agent his personal check for transportation on Braniff to Kansas City via | * * 
Tulsa, meals and long distance calls. This isn’t the first time Jack Adams has | * + 
dipped into his own pocket to help passengers. - . 
e 7 * 
ODDS AND ENDS: Airlines have agreed on speeds of the DC-7 z ; 
to be used in Douglas and airline ads: 410 mph top speed, 365 mph x * 
cruise . . . Douglas will spend over $1 million in 1954 promoting * — * 
its transports, with emphasis on DC7 ... American Automobile * For information and reservations, * 
Association is distributing 145,000 pamphlets, “It’s Easier to Fly,” : consult your Travel Agent ° 
to its auto clubs urging their travel agents to promote air travel on x * 
scheduled airlines . . . Piedmont Airlines is starting an expanded ad- * * 

. 

. 


vertising program with appointment of Liller, Neal and Battle, of 


Mal I Puiippine Ain lines ,* 
_ 


Atlanta and New York, as its advertising agency . . . General Mills * * 
has started its program (revealed here several weeks ago) of distribut- . ee a A 
ing airline stickers in 6,000,000 Wheaties packages. Fourteen lines are * Orient-Star> 

in the promotion, which is costing General Mills $145,000 for TV, * es 


: * * » * 
radio, and other ads. sl id 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1953 


Aircraft Year Book 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 





} 


Insure Delivery By Ordering Now! | 


For 35 years THE standard reference for U.S. aviation 





@ All U. S. Production airplanes described in 
detail—photographs and three-view scale draw- 
ings. 


® Historic planes and the finest chronology of 
aviation events ever published. 


® Outstanding technical developments in the de- 
sign, manufacturing and research fields. 


@ Complete current official aviation records, the 
men and the machines, dates and places, precise 
figures. 


ORDER NOW 


THE LINCOLN PRESS, INC. 
Publishers, The Aircraft Year Book 
511 11th St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 





Please reserve me 


= A complete review of developments in th 
Armed Services, the aircraft industry and th 
airlines. 

® Thumbnail biographies of over 1,000 present-| 
day aviation personalities. 


= Complete 
books. 


current bibliography of aviation 


# A preview of tomorrow in the air—jets, recoré- | 
breaking speeds, electronic safety devices. | 


= Completely indexed. 








copies of The Aircraft Year Book 





Name (Please Print) 
[] Check 


[]) Money Order 


Street 


(Signed) 








The most complete 


aviation reference 


ever compiled 
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People 





MANUFACTURING 


Gardiner G. Greene has become 
principal stockholder and president of 
prowning Laboratories, Inc., Winchester, 
Mass. Dr. Browning, founder and former 
president of the firm, is now chairman 
of the board, and will continue in an 
advisory capacity. 

Louis Wozar has been appointed 
president and general manager of the 
Dayton Pump and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

William C. Winterhalter has been 
named executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of H. I. Thompson Fiber 
Glass Co. Winterhalter joins Thompson 
fom Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
where he served as vice president and 
Pacific Division sales manager 





Winterhalter Johnson 


W. E. P. Johnson has been named 
to head Solar Aircraft Company’s newly 
created European Division. To accept 
the Solar post, Johnson resigned as 
managing director of Power Jets (Re- 
search and Development) Ltd. 

W. G. Bain has been elected a vice 
president of Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion, 

Leslie E. Lynde is new executive 
vice president-defense products for the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., succeeding 
Latham E. Osborne, who has moved up 
to executive vice president of the cor- 
poration. 

John R. Alison, onetime Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
has been elected administrative vice 
president of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

C. W. Reynolds has been elected 
vice president of public and industrial 
relations of the Garrett Corporation, 
and G. S. Williamson has been elected 
vice president of manufacturing for the 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions of 
Garrett 

W. C. O'Connell has been appointed 
general manager of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Aircraft Accessory Tur- 
bine Department, replacing J. S. Parker, 
who will continue his duties as general 
manager of the Small Aircraft Engine 
Department. 

Nils H. Lou has been named chief 
manufacturing engineer for Republic 
Aviation Corp. Prior to joining Republic, 
Lou was vice president of manufactur- 
ing for Harry Ferguson, Inc., of De- 
troit. 

Luther S. Smith, Brig. Gen USAP 
(Ret.), has joined TEMCO Aircraft 
— as special assistant to the presi- 

nt. 

William C. Gage has been named 
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under all extremes of 
service conditions. 
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THE WORLD'S 
LEADING AIRLINES 


: -». to insure the dependability 
—~ < amd accuracy of their vital 
communication systems 


‘TALIAN «nts haf 
\ Standard Preze Company, CARLISLE, PENNA. a 
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HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


Ally Loon 


THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 


i 
peta 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
e W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48°ST.,W.Y.C.17 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HEADQUARTERS 








*% AVIATION ROOM 
Home of the “Q.B's” 


* AIRLINES CENTER 
American, Pan-American, KLM, TWA, Western 
and Northwes Airlines ticket offices. 


*% AIRPORTRANSIT 
Exclusive Hollywood Stop 


*® AIRCRAFT MFG. CENTER 


= 
« 
vimest ie eM weer 


Hollywood *« * 


ROOSEVELT _ 


Hotel 
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nal al * 





HOLLYWOOD 2. CALIF 
* TELETYPE LA S47 
L 8. MELSON, Gentes Manseee 


él 


rege HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
* PHONE WO §-2442 
‘MOS. & HULL. PensipEnT 











now ...fly the 


mt - (od bi fom \_mrer- | ol- lake 
mt oT —) otto} at-tmelel-t-) am 





beginning February 3 
JAPAN AIR LINES 


invites you to fly 


San Francisco Only 
airliners 


to Tokyo flying the 

. Pacific 
via Honolulu limited to 
38 seats — 


aboard its luxurious new all fully 


reclining! 
DC-6GB 
“Pacific Courier” ~ 





Even before you leave the Golden 
Gate, you’re in Japan. Relaxing 
Oriental decor. Exotic Japanese del- 
icacies (plus full-course American 
meals and complimentary bar serv- 
ice throughout your flight.) 





oP 
Captain R. G. Judd, a typical 
JAL pilot —9-year veteran 
of Pacific flying. 

Aboard Douglas’ newest long-range 
DC-6Bs, you’re flown by the most 
seasoned American transPacific 
flight crews. Every JAL pilot has 


And now at last, the real personal 
attention that Pacific travelers have 
been waiting for — including ad- 
vance help and contacts to enrich 
your visit in Japan! 





logged at least a million miles. Al- Money-saving, too! Your JAL ticket 
ready they’ve flown 1,500 crossings to Tokyo extends to other Japanese 
over the route of the “Courier.” cities at no extra cost. 


@ Vorcouver 








‘ 
@ Seorie 


- Portland 


% 


s 


los Angeles we 


HONOLULU 









See your travel agent or JAL offices, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, Honolulu 






JAPAN AIR LINES 
WINGS OF THE NEW JAPAN 













































sales manager of Flexonics Corpor, 
tion’s aircraft division, succeediy, 
Thomas K. Wells, who was recepj, 
promoted to general sales manager 


AIRLINES 


Ford Studebaker, vice president , 
operations and development of Hawaiig 
Airlines, has been elected to the com. 
pany’s board of directors and made a& 
sistant manager of the airline. Stud. 
baker replaces Robert Williams » 
HAL’s board. Williams resigned recent) 
to become chairman of the Territori 
Public Utilities Commission. 





Ray T. Elsmore has resigned , 
senior vice president and a member ¢ 
the board of directors of Transoceg, 
Air Lines to devote full time to hj 
duties as president and director 
Western Sky Industries. 





S. F. McCullough has been a 
pointed general sales manager for Ozar 
Air Lines. Prior to joining Ozark, Me. 
Cullough was supervising agent for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Safet; 
District Office in St. Louis 


James F. Montgomery of Pap 
American World Airways’ Atlantic Dj- 
vision has moved from district traffic 
and sales manager in the United King. 
dom to passenger sales manager i 
PAA’s U. S. sales organization in Ney 
York. James QO. Leet, formerly stations 
operations manager in London ha 
moved up to the traffic and sales map- 
ager’s post. 


AV 


\ a oe 


HONOR ROLL 





The following employes recently com- 
pleted 20 years or more of service in the 
aviation industry: 


e Joseph Hickey, Boeing Airplane 
Co. Factory service attendant Seattle 
20 years. 

e Wilbur Boley, Boeing Airplane 
Co. Process coordinator, Seattle 20 
years. 

e John Kristerson, Boeing Airplane 
Co. Process coordinator, Seattle. 4 
years. 

e Garner Green, chief structures 
engineer, Convair San Diego, 25 years 

eo. A. Smith, American Airlines 
Foreman, Tulsa. 20 years. 

eE. O. Crews, American Airlines 
Operations and sales manager, Joplin 
20 years. 

eW. E. Stendel, American Airlines 


Lead mechanic, Tulsa. 20 years 
eD. T. Rice, American Airlines 
Stewardess service superintendent, New 


York. 20 years. 

e F. J. Robinson, American Airlines fam 
Agency sales district manager, NeW 
York. 20 years. 

e Haakon G. Gulbransen, Pat 
American World Airways. Captain, New 
York. 20 years. 

e John W. Stone, Trans World Air- 
lines. Manager, communications opera- 
tions, Kansas City. 20 years. 
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Americas’ northern defender 


CFIOO FLIES 2100 MILES NON-STOP AT 550 M.P.H. 























tions North of the American border, R.C.A.F. squadrons equipped with the jet powered 
has | AVRO Canada CF100 roam the perimeter of the Arctic on flights that 
exceed the range of any other interceptor in the world, 


The CF100, Mark 4, packs more firepower than that carried by any fighter 
interceptor now in service. With its radar tracking and fire control system, it 
can seek and shoot down “bandits” in any weather, day or night, and fly super- 
sonic during attacks. It can “scramble” as quickly from advance emergency 
bases at 60° below zero as it can in desert heat. 
The CF100 with its two ORENDA jets, designed and built by AVRO 
Canada, is the delight of the men who fly them. While present production 
of this potent defender is for the R.C.A.F. guarding the North, this 
om- versatile aircraft is capable of this variety of tactical assignments: 











the 
1. GROUND ATTACK 2. GROUND SUPPORT FOR TROOPS 
3. PHOTO RECONNAISSANCE 4. NIGHT INTRUDER 
= } 5. LIGHT BOMBING-MISSILE LAUNCHING 
e. | 
4 VANCOUVER TO NORTH BAY 
" 2100 MILES NON-STOP AT 550 M.P.H. 
r 3 HOURS 50 MINUTES R.C.A.F. CFIOO MARK 3 
res | F/L W. J. Kobierski, Pilot 
- F/t D. L. Turner, Navigator 
“ 
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CALGARY wort 


A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 


MALTON. ONTARIO 





MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE ALBATROSS 
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A PLOT OF AIR HISTORY 








Sooena The U.S. Navy tracks aircraft on a transparent board 


as radar reports their positions. Plot the most famous 
Navy and Marine fighter planes as reported by history. 
and Grumman aircraft fill the board. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE . LONG ISLAND ° NEW YORK 


TRIPHIBIAN AND S2F-1 SUB-~KILLER 
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Objections by the Post Office De 
ment to a CAB rate order for four 
sestic trunk lines led the Board last 
sk to propose temporary service rates 
ig the carriers and pave the way for 
full-scale proceeding on final rates. 
The four carriers—Braniff, Capital, 
Western, and Delta—have been ordered 
» show cause why their service mail 
from January 1, 1954, should not 
he split to provide (a) 45¢ on segments 
mmpetitive with existing 45¢ carriers; 
ind (b) 53¢ on other segments. These 
would be temporary, subject to retro 
active adjustment after formal proceed 



















ings. ; 

The new order differs from a 
Christmas Eve proposal of the Board’s 
which contemplated final rates for the 
fur lines of 45¢ on competitive seg 
ments and rates sufficiently high on 
noncompetitive routes to produce a 
total overall average of 53¢ per ton- 


mile. The PO objected to this proposal. 









The Justice Department's anti-trust 
suit against Pan American World Air- 
ways, W. R. Grace & Co., and jointly 
owned Panagra, produced these com 


ments from the three companies in 
volved: 
®GRACE: “The public interest 


has always been the only standard of 
W. R. Grace & Co., in connection with 
Panagra. Grace has demonstrated in 
administrative proceedings and in the 
courts that its ownership of half the 
stock of Panagra is in the public in 
terest. In all respects, in every instance, 
the activities of Grace have received the 
approbation of those tribunals.” 


® PAA: “There is not the slightest 





basis for this action of the Justice De 
partment. We are confident that the 
courts will uphold the propriety ot 
Panagra’s continuing as a part of the 
Pan American World Airways system 
as it has been for a quarter of a cen 


§ tury.” 


® PANAGRA: “As one of the first 


pard Proposes Temporary Service Rates 


CAB said the second and newest 
show-cause order is designed to prevent 
the four trunks from losing mail vol 
ume which the PO otherwise might 
give to other lines with lower rates. 

Other developments in the compli 
cated mail rate field included: 

* Establishment of final rates for 
National’s entire and North 
west’s domestic system of 45¢ per ton 
mile; a reduction from 53¢. 


system 


® Petition of Pan American-Grace 
Airways to increase its service rate from 
the present 88¢ to the maximum Uni 
versal Postal Union level of approxi 
mately $1.92 for letter mail. Panagra 
conditioned its petition on a simular 
increase for all other U.S. international 
airlines. 


* Post Office Department supported 
local service airlines’ request to transport 
surface mail at a special 30¢ per ton 


mile rate for the remainder of 1954. 


Antitrust Suit Draws Fire from Carriers 


U. S. flag international airline operators, 
we have always maintained, as we do 
today, a recognized position as one of 
the outstanding U. S. flag carriers in 
the international field. Our two stock 
holders (PAA and Grace) are in agree 
ment that Panagra’s airplanes should 
come through to New York. CAB has 
held that this is in the public interest. 
Its examiner, after lengthy hearings, has 
recommended to the Board that Pana 
gra’s planes should come through to 
New York. The matter is 
sideration by the Board. With this in 
the immediate offing, it is far-fetched 
to talk of restraints of trade.” 


under con 


PAA and Grace each own 50°, of 
Panagra’s stock and each possesses four 
seats on Panagra’s eight-man_ board. 
The Justice suit, filed in New York 
Federal Court for the southern district, 
seeks to divest PAA and Grace of their 
stock ownership in Panagra. Case covers 
an eight-year period dating back to 
1945 when CAB first requested inter 
vention by the Justice Department. 
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CAB MISCELLANY 





Southwest Airways applied for “at 
feast a 15-year” renewal of its local 
certificate, which is slated to expire 
September 30, 1954. Carrier also asked 
hon-renewal at six points and continua- 
] tion of United’s suspension at four com 
: mon points. 

Braniff Airways wants immediate 
Suspension authority for two Minnesota 
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towns — Austin and Owatonna — at 
which, BNF says, expenses far exceed 
revenues, 

Ozark Airlines applied for exemp 
tion to serve Columbia, Mo., between 
St. Louis and Springfield, Mo., and to 
between Jefferson 


operate a segment 


City, Columbia, and Kansas City. 








CAB News 





AS OF NOW ... 

The question of whether the five- 
year experiment with specialized all- 
freight airlines has been a success has 
been wrapped up in a new proceeding 
getting under way February 9—The 
Domestic All-Cargo Certificate Renewal 
Case. Primarily, it involves Slick, Flying 
Tigers, and U. S. Airlines, whose tem- 
porary certificates expire this fall. Seven 
other applicants are involved, however 
Also, the important issue of cargo lines 
carrying U. S. mail. Case will run at 
least through this year. 

Another significant new case started 
recently is a major international route 
proceeding—U. S.-South American Serv- 
ice Case. It is directed mainly at service 
to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires via 
Manaos. Braniff, Pan American, Delta- 
C&S, Riddle, and Trans-Caribbean Air- 
lines are applicants. 

The CAB'’s opinion-writing division 
is working on a new Board opinion in 
the Colonial-Eastern Merger Case, fol- 
lowing return of an original decision 
by the White House 

The _ Pioneer-Continental Merger 
Case has grown to include a CAB in- 
vestigation of a possible Braniff-Conti- 
nental merger and may expand further 
to consider merging Pioneer and one or 
more local carriers. Central Airlines has 
asked to enter the case. 


RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


e American Airlines not required to 
serve Nogales, Arizona, on its east-west 
route 4, following completion of Board- 
instituted investigation. 

e Japan Air Lines issued a foreign 
air carrier permit for service between 
Tokyo and San Francisco via Wake 
Island and Honolulu, and between 
Tokyo and Okinawa. 

e National Airlines and Northwest 
Airlines service mail rates lowered from 
53¢ to 45¢ per ton-mile, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. 

e Air Traffic Conference resolution 
proposing service charge of 20%, mini- 
mum $5, for “no-show” coach passen- 
gers, approved 


CAB CALENDAR 


Feb. 1—Hearing in North American 
Airlines Enforcement Case. Tentative 
Place and hour to be announced. Docket 
6000. 


Feb. 1—Hearing in South Atlantic 


Renewal Case (Pan American World 
Airways). Washington, D. C. Docket 
5818. 


Feb. 9—Prehearing conference in 
Domestic All-Cargo Certificate Renewal 
Case. Washington, D. C. Docket 4770 
et al. 

Feb. 16—Hearing in Reopened Latin 
American Air Freight Case. Washington, 
D. C. Docket 2888 et al 

Feb. 23—Hearing in Northeast Air- 
lines Provincetown Service Case. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Docket 6204 

Mar. 15—Hearing in Certificate Re- 
newal Case—Ellis Air Lines and Alaska 
Coastal Airlines. Tentative. Dockets 
6264 & 6307 
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NEWEST AiRESEARCH CABIN PRESSURE REGULATOR 
doubles airflow...cuts weight...reduces costs! 


AiResearch, pioneer in aircraft cabin 
pressurization since 1939, produced 
all the regulators for the Boeing B-29, 
only pressurized World War II air- 
plane. These units had an airflow 
capacity of 15 pounds and weighed 
10 pounds. 

Today’s AiResearch cabin pressure 
regulator has an airflow capacity of 
30 pounds and weighs only 2 pounds. 


AiRes 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA - 
Designer and manufacturer of aircraft equipment in these major cate gories 


It costs only one-quarter as much, yet 
operates with 3 times the accuracy. It 
has dual differential — an AiResearch 
first— which automatically reduces 
cabin pressure in combat for the pro- 
tection of the pilot or crew. 

Since 1939 AiResearch engineers 
have spent millions of hours develop- 
ing and testing scores of regulator 
models. More than 60,000 pressure 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


regulators have been produced for 
U. S. aircraft alone, along with thou- 
sands of other cabin pressure controls 
for both military and commercial 
aircraft. 

Development of the cabin pressure 
regulator is another example of how 
AiResearch achieves ever greater 
performance from smaller size and 
weight at lower cost. 


earch Manutacturing Company 
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INTERCOM 


Interchange of aircraft between air 
ines is seen by many as the only work 
method of getting year-round full 
@iization out of today’s costly trans 
. Unfortunately U. S. certification 
mgulations make this virtually impos 
die, since a_ foreign-owned aircraft 
qperating for a U. S. carrier would have 
have U. S. certification, even though 

















MB gost foreign governments would accept 
U S.owned planes flying their airlines’ 
routes. 

If certification regulations had _per- 
mitted, Scandinavian Airlines System 
DC6’s and DC-4B’s would have been 
operating into Miami on National Air- 
lines’ routes this winter. In return Na- 
tional planes would have flown the SAS 
trans-Atlantic route during the summer 
sason. This interchange would have 
been ideal for both parties, since the 
dack period for one carrier coincides 
with the busy season for the other. 


The Civil Aviation 
Organization is making an effort to 
unravel the international red tape that 
does not encourage the interchange of 


International 


arcraft within Europe. This subject is 
amajor item on the agenda of a confer 
ence next April in Strasbourg aimed to 
i technica! co 


commercial and 


improve 
5! operation between European airlines. 


The Strasbourg meeting, which is 
being convened by ICAO at the request 


for } of the Council of Europe (the embryo 
ols European parliament) is not likely to 
al have beneficial effects for U.S. carriers. 

In fact, PAA and TWA would suffer 
= i heavy blow if a Dutch-backed plan 
ow | o the interchange of routes is approved 


er | >y the meeting. 


nd This, according to ICAO, means 
“the operation by companies acting in 
collaboration, of a round-trip or circular 
service on a route or system of routes 
involving the territories of at least three 
States, the 


the 


ment authorities to exercise commercial 


each o! 
Tar 
authorized by 


1 
companies being 


competent govern 
tights pertaining to the route or system 
of routes.” In less complicated phrase 
TURE ology, it would mean the first step 
Ls toward restricting regional operations to 
the airlines of the nations in that region. 
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by Anthony -Vandyk 5% i 


Canada Moves to Stabilize Industry 


Canada has shaped a new military 
aircraft procurement program designed 
almost all RCAF and 
demands and to stabilize the 
Canadian aircraft industry for at least 


to meet naval 


aviauion 


three years through a production stretch 
out (American Aviation, January 18). 
The highlights of the program are: 
* A contract to A. V. Roe Canada 
Ltd. to complete CF-105 twin-jet delta 
wing interceptor and 
build a prototype. Eventual production 
would get under way by 1958-59. The 
CF-105 would replace the RCAF’s CF 
100 Mark 4. 
* A Canadair Ltd. contract to pro 
with design study and 


design studies 


ceed 


program 
build a prototype of a modified version 
of Bristol Britannia as a maritime recon 
naissance replacement for the RCAF’s 
Lancasters. 

°A de Aircraft of 
Canada Grumman 
S2F sub-hunter and killer planes for the 
Canadian Navy. 


® Purchase of 30 McDonnell Ban 


Havilland 


contract to build 


DB 


nt 
a 


shee fighters for $10 million from the 
U. S. for the Canadian government. 

* Decision by the RCAF to order: 
5 Lockheed P2V-7 patrol bombers « 
some of its Avro 
availability of the 


Lancasters 
Canadair 


replace 
pending 
Deliveries will start in 
| 


and will be completed within 


built Britannia. 
the fall 
10 months. An additional order for 35 
P2V-7’s is possible. 

The program is calculated to keep 
detense spending at a fairly stable leve 
over the next few years. It is expected 
that air defense expenditure will hit 
the $4 billion mark by 1958. Half 


go for aircraft, engines and spares, and 


will 


half for ground installations (such as 
the Pine Tree radar project). 
The RCAF’s CF-105 


be integrated with U. 


project is to 
S. polar defense 
planning to provide a supersonic, long 


range, all-weather interceptor capable of 


stopping the sort of yet bomber it is 
estimated that the Soviet Union will 
have available bv the late 1950's and 


the early 1960's 





Comet Il is being modified by hand. Engines are Avons awaiting in- 
stallation. The new leading edge on the Comet wing has brought a new problem with 
the Avon-engined Comet II: compressor sensitivity to uneven flow has necessitated air 
intake modification. The upper lip is being extended six inches and the lower edge is 
cut back the same distance. This has been necessitated by the higher incidence now 
possible for take-off and landing. The first three Comet II aircraft are being modified 


by hand, but future aircraft will incorporate production modifications 
production picture currently looked like this in early January 
three on the line (first delivery after midsummer); and 


14 on the line; Chester 
(Short’'s)—two on the 


trials, 


Belfast line (first 





delivery 


The Comer Il 
Hatfield—three on flight 
late summer or early 


fall). 
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MANUFACTURING 


NETHERLANDS: First SAAB Scandia built by Fokker 
under license from Sweden’s Svenska Aeroplan AB is sched- 
uled to fly any time now. Six are being constructed—four 
fer Brazilian airline VASP and two for SAS. 


INDIA: Hindustan Aircraft Factory, Bangalor, has been 
given a U. S. CAA repair station certificate. 


FRANCE: SIPA 300 light jet trainer is scheduled to fly 
in July. Powered by a 350-pound thrust Turbomeca Palas, 
it will gross 1850 pounds and will cruise at 200 mph. 


BRITAIN: Production of Gloster Meteor jet fighters and 
trainers will end within 12 months, by which time well 
over 3000 will have been built. 

A pressure refueling system is being fitted to latest 
British fighters. It will enable an aircraft to be refueled at 
200 gallons a minute. 

Flight Refueling Ltd. is equipping an English Electric 
Canberra as a tanker. Company is trying to interest the 
British government in a flight refueling scheme for the 
Valiant jet bomber. 

Percival P.84 jet trainer is due to fly in April. Two of 
the Viper-powered planes should be available for the Farn- 
borough show in September. 

Fairey Gyrodyne with pressure-jet rotors has been 
making tie-down tests and will fly very soon. A 550-hp Alvis 
Leonides supplies compressed air to the rotors and drives 
two two-blade propellers mounted on stub wings. 

First pre-production Gloster Javelin all-weather fighter 
has started its flight test program. It is the fourth Javelin 
built—two crashed. 

Technical tie-up between Bristol and SNCA du Nord 
is being strengthened. French company is receiving advice 


Second Bristol Britannia started its fight trials on 
68 





December 23. BOAC has ordered 33 and holds option on two moft. 





on helicopter design and Durestos (asbestos phenolic) str 
tural plastics. 


MILITARY 


INDIA: First two Fairchild C-119 transports for the India 
Air Force were due to be delivered last month. Deliveries 
of the 26 will start in September. Planes are being bough 
from the USAF under special arrangements not connectg 
with MDAP. 
First Indian commander of the Indian Air Force is Aj 
Vice-Marshal S. Mukerjee who replaces RAF Air Marshal 
G. E. Gibbs. 
BRITAIN: Royal Navy’s first carrier with angled flight 
deck and steam catapults will be the light fleet carriell 
Centaur, which is due to be commissioned in June or July, | 
RAF interest in the Handley Page Victor jet bombe 
is strengthening. The plane is showing up well in servigg 
trials and the initial order for 10 may be increased. 
NETHERLANDS: Dutch Air Force now has twice as many 
pilots as planes and has stopped sending personnel to the 
U. S. for flying training. All training is now carried out 
in the Netherlands. 








AIRLINES 
BELGIUM: SABENA and 


agreed to operate the Brussels-London route in pool effective 
April. Belgian carrier has switched its order for two DCA 
aircraft to two DC-6C’s. 

BRITAIN: 


Chicago in the spring with first-class Stratocruiser flights. 


sritish European Airways ha 


3OAC plans to start service from London t 


Airwork Ltd., independent operator, has applied for ; 
permission to operate a coach service between London an 
Hong Kong. Carrier DC-3’s to Air 
Vietnam. 


recently sold two 
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WORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


s have 
fective 
C-6A 


lon to | 


hts. 
d for 


n and | 
» Ar | 
First of the true tri-sonic fighters, the new F-100 Super Sabre exceeds 


Mach 1 in normal, level flight... flying faster than the speed of sound. 


MACH (pronounced “‘mock”) is a term you'll be seeing more and more 
since it is the only really accurate way of evaluating jet plane speeds. 
The need for this special standard of measurement is due to the 
fact that the speed of sound varies with changes in temperature and altitude. 
At sea level, for instance, sound travels at speeds ranging from 
735 MPH at an air temperature of 60° to 800 MPH at 100°. 
However, using the Mach numbers, a jet traveling at Mach 1 is flying 
at the speed of sound, no matter at what altitude or temperature. 
Far advanced beyond any fighter now in production, the F-100 Super Sabre 
was designed and built by North American to meet our nation’s need. 


Engineers of vision... men who appreciate a challenge, are wanted 
at North American. If you are an engineer looking to the future, 
write North American, Los Angeles 45, California. 


yrganization, Facilities and Experience Keep 


2 e e A\ 
orth American Aviation, Inc. 7& 


jore. Fears Ahead in aircraft... guided missiles... electronics...atomic energy...research and development 
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Ginger & Crowd. There being 
nothing modest about me, the story 
about those Arab dancing girls in the 
Sahara will have to wait awhile to make 
room at the bottom of this page for a 
little self-aggrandizement. After all, 
when an aging old duffer like me gets 
an award, everything else can stop. 
Meantime let’s continue with that 
Air France Golden Parisian inaugural 
to Paris which took place last Novem- 
ber. On board were such celebrities, so 
they say, as Ginger Rogers and her new 
French husband; Jinx Falkenburg; John 
Cameron Swayze, the Camel Caravan 
TV news commentator; Frank Parker, 
the singer; Jerome Zerbe, the fashion- 
plate photographer and dilettante; and 
Margaret Bourke-White, the female 


photographer. 


THAT CHUBBY DOUBLE-CHIN CONTENTED HOTSHOT with the good, pure wholesome life fairly oozing out of him 
which you see pictured above, meaning me, got quite a surprise in Phoenix, Arizona, on January 10 when I was awarded 
top honors in TWA’s 16th annual aviation writing and picture competition. And it was really a surprise because I hadn't e 
tered anything and didn’t realize you don’t have to submit something to win this particular award. 

That’s Governor Howard Pyle of Arizona presenting the Strebig-Dobben Memorial Award which goes each year, s0 ill 
“to the writer or editor who has done most for aviation during the past year.” It is quite doubtful that I merited 


says here, 


WAYNE W. PARRISH 





Any one of these, except fo! 
Swayze, who’s a really grand unaffected 
guy, would be the last to deny that he 
or she is a celebrity. But Air France 
wanted some big names, and got ‘em 
I must admit, however, that fortyish 
Ginger Rogers is remarkably well pre- 
served and doesn’t look as much older 
than her young husband as their actual 
ages would indicate. 


Poor Talbert. 1 found some good 
aviation writing friends on board, good 
guys like Bob Mountsier, and Bob Sib- 
ley of the Boston Traveler and Art Riley 
of the Boston Globe (with his 87¢ Bos- 
ton-bought French beret) and Ed Tal- 
bert of The New York Herald Tribune, 
who had the misfortune to be my bunk- 
mate in one of those ducky Skyrooms 





Both Talbert and I will resent formg: 
any inferences drawn from our sharp 
of this honeymooners’ dream boat. yj 
both love our wives. (Ed’s got a »p 
pip.) We both behaved like gentle, 
At least I think so. Anyway, neith 
had anything to do with the choice 
bunkmates 

There’s one thing about a Sup 
Constellation, it has terrific range. 4, 
with only 32 passengers aboard, it y 


a cinch to fly nonstop to Paris, fy 
time was about 12% hours. Mighty pj 
to fly direct without the traditioy 


Gander stop. 

Paris had had terrible weather, 
it broke enough for our flight to » 
through. November is the worst mop 
for flying weather in Europe, and 
was somewhat astonished that 4 
France would have the courage to tr 
to have a press flight at that tim 
It was grey and cold and damp 


Hotel Baggage. Since we we 
late arriving, having departed late fro 
Idlewild, I grabbed my bag and got in 
town to the George V fast, since I hs 
some friends waiting and some busine 
to accomplish. But brother, try and » 
a big European hotel to handle luggag 
fast. Despite my early arrival in tow 
accompanied by my bag, it took almo 
an hour to get it to my room. Ma 
Blouet runs a fine hotel, but he cou 
sure improve the baggage service 

I was sure annoyed at the George | 
because I had a lot to do in a sho 
time and one of these days I might te 
you about it, I bought a car, and wha 
a car. But that’s for later 





DEER 
This 





such distinction, but the $250 check which goes with the honors was much appreciated and was contributed immediately | 
my favorite charity and you don’t have to guess hard which one that is. That’s Gordon Gilmore, TWA v.p.-PR, at right. 
Just to show that airline sales promotion guys have imaginations second to none, the other photo shows Don Hunte! 
TWA’s sales promotion manager for Los Angeles, fitting on my tubby frame a levi Tuxedo especially tailored for Yours Trul 
by Levi Strauss & Company. It’s said to be the only Levi Tuxedo in existence except for one made for Bing Crosby. Hunte! 
neglected to tell me what I do with it now that I've got it. All of this took place at Paradise Inn, one of the many fine reso? 
hotels outside Phoenix, during the “Quickie Vacation” trip tied in with TWA’s writing competition. I was put up at the Camel 
back Inn, which I can recommend as one of America’s finest resort hostelries. That Phoenix area turned out to be quite a plat 


jn more ways than one. I'll be back. 
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Fifteen states in the U.S.A., eight countries in Latin 
America . . . seventy-five of the hemisphere’s most 
important cities are served by Braniff. From Bismarck to 
Buenos Aires, a fleet of luxury DC-6s and Super Convairs 
offer the ultimate in air travel. Braniff connects with 
all transcontinental airlines . . . and connections with 


international carriers are excellently timed. 
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present level of business will be main 
vined,” Arthur E. Raymond, vice presi- 
«ot of engineering for the Douglas 
jircraft Co., told the Business Outlook 
(onference in Los Angeles. 
In a similar review of prospects for 
% 


Mi cqualing those of 1953, 
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News at Deadline 
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Pouglas, Lockheed See 
jjright 1954 Outlook 


“Over the next two or three years, 
x least, it is to be expected that the 





te future, Lockheed’s vice president 
jut C. Monesmith predicted that 
i alifornia division production and 
aes during 1954 will come close to 
which have 
‘ea at the highest rates since World 
War II.” 

Sales figures from both firms lent 
wight to the optimistic tone of the 
medictions. A preliminary 1954 audit 
w to the end of the fiscal year on 
November 30 at Douglas indicated that 
ales had hit a peacetime high of $875 
nil nillion. The figure for the previous 
ixal year had been only $523 million. 
fanings were reported up from $8.99 
xr share to $15.50. Backlog on De- 
ember 31 was set at $2.21 billion. 

At Lockheed the California divi- 
jon entered 1954 with a backlog of 
joer $800 million. Monesmith revealed 
that the firm had just received a large 
uder for more military versions of the 
Super Constellation, extending work on 
t into 1956, 





One-Year ‘Copter 


‘Exemption for NAL 


The CAB has granted National 
Airlines a one-year exemption to con- 
duct helicopter services within a 150- 
mile radius of Miami. It is the first 
helicopter authorization granted by the 
Board to a trunk line and stemmed 
chiefly from National’s offer to experi- 
ment with the service free of subsidy. 

Previously the Board had granted 
experimental certificates for helicopter 
operations in Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
New York, but to companies not other- 


| Wise engaged in air transportation. 


The Board’s action in the National 
case is not, at this point, considered a 
witch in policy, but is indicative of the 
inking that other types of helicopter 
“periments may be justified, particu- 
arly when there is no added cost to 
te Government. 

The award to National becomes 
tective February 1, 1954. Carrier will 


FEBRUARY 1, 1954 


conduct the service with a Sikorsky 
Model S-55 helicopter which it owns. 
Two additional S-55’s have also been 
contracted for by National, with service 
in other regions, particularly the Nor 
folk area, distinct possibilities. 


AA Exempted to Fly 
Non-Stop NY-Mexico 


American Airlines has been granted 
a temporary exemption by the CAB 
which will permit it to fly non-stop 
from New York to Mexico City. Flights 
had previously been required to stop at 
Dallas/Ft. Worth. The move was made 
to allow the carrier to compete with 
Air France, which scheduled operation 
of such a service starting January 26. 

Chairman Gurney, Vice Chairman 
Denny, and Member Ryan formed the 
majority in the voting; Members Lee 
and Adams dissented. The majority 
stated that it was not predetermining 
the final pattern for such service, and 
that the action was without prejudice to 
applications now on file or that may be 


filed. 

Adams said in his dissent: “I can- 
not subscribe to such precipitate action, 
cutting across all procedural rules of 
this Board. . The carrier's aged 
tion was filed soo O TGS GMs 
The Board convened eight minutes 
later and approved American’s request 

. by a vote of 3 to 2 and adjourned 
at 9:40 a. m.” 

A court action filed by Eastern 
Air Lines resulted in agreement by 
CAB that non-stop authority granted 
American Airlines for New York- 
Mexico City service would not become 
effective until February 8. Eastern 
asked the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
Washington, D. C., for a stay of the 
non-stop authority and judicial review. 
Court scheduled hearings on the stay 
petition February 4. 


Denny Appointment 


Approved by Senate 


The Senate has confirmed CAB 
Member Harmar D. Denny for re- 
appointment to a new six year term of 
office expiring December 31, 1959. 
Denny’s nomination was unanimously 
approved by the Senate Commerce 
Committee on January 19, the day after 
he had appeared before the Committee 
in his own behalf. 


Military Will Finance 
Ocean Weather Ships 


The military services will take over 
the support of North Atlantic ocean 
weather stations on a reduced scale, 
making it possible for the U.S. to sup- 
port the program at an ICAO meeting 
this month in Paris. 

President Eisenhower, in his budget 
message, announced “The fact that our 
transoceanic civil aviation no longer has 
a requirement for ocean weather sta- 
tions has made it possible to reduce the 
number of these stations to those re- 
quired by the Department of Defense, 
which in the future will finance them.” 


Navy Ends Tests in 
Trainer Competition 


Navy trainer competition tests have 
now been completed at Pensacola. Win- 
ner will be announced within the next 
few weeks. 

Three designs were tested: Ryan, 
side-by-side seating; Temco, 2500-pound 
tandem; and Beech, 3000-pound tan- 
dem. 


P. O. Asks Reversal 
Of CAB Ruling 


The Post Office Department has 
asked the CAB to reverse a decision 
made in December in which certificated 
all-cargo carriers were denied exemp- 
tions to participate in surface-mail-by- 
air experiments. Slick, Flying Tigers, 
and Riddle bid to carry first-class mail 
over their entire systems at 18.66¢ per 
ton-mile. The P. O. urged approval 
either on a system-wide basis or on 
routes on which scheduled lines are 
not experimenting in the first-class mail 


held. 
NEA Buys Four Convairs 


Four Convair 240’s have been 
bought by Northeast Airlines from the 
Latin American Division of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. The purchase dou- 
bles the NEA Convair fleet. NEA plans 
to put the aircraft into service in early 


spring. 


J73 Tried in F-84F 


Tests of the G-E J73 engine in the 
Republic Aviation F-84F have been 
started at Farmingdale, N. Y. Pending 
results of the tests, F-84F production 
will continue with the Wright J65 
engine now being used. 
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BOAC Resumes Comet 
Training Flights 


BOAC has resumed Comet training 
flights but there is no indication when 
scheduled services are to be reinstated. 
Meanwhile, transport minister A. T. 
Lennox-Boyd has told the House of 
Commons that sabotage was a no more 
likely cause of the Comet crash on 
January 10 than a number of other 
possible causes. 

Every effort is being made to locate 
and salvage the sunken wreckage, but 
this may be a lengthy and difficult pro- 
cess. Fishermen have found and sal- 
vaged a large section of the tail. 

Meanwhile, the first production 
Comet II, due to be delivered to BOAC 
in the spring, has begun tropical tests 
in the Sudan. This will represent the 
last stage in the model’s certification 
test program. 


AF Academy Bill 


Passes the House 


The proposed Air Force academy, 
AF officer training site comparable to 
West Point and Annapolis, has been 
approved in a House bill by a roll call 
vote of 328 to 36, the first major House 
legislation passed this year. 

The measure, H.R. 5337, which 
now goes to the Senate, would author- 
ize an initial outlay of $26,000,000. The 
House Armed Services Committee had 
earlier approved the bill for the project 
at an estimated overall cost of $175,- 
000,000. Selection of a site for the 
academy has not been announced, 


North American Aviation 
Wins Name Case 


North American Aviation, Inc., has 
succeeded in its efforts to obtain a court 
ruling to the effect that the North 
American Airlines combination will no 
longer be allowed to use that name. 
U.S. Judge Peirson M. Hall, in Federal 
Court in Los Angeles, announced that 
an injunction would be issued against 
the non-scheduled carrier group. 

The judge ruled that the evidence 
was overwhelming that the irregular 
group’s use of the name was deliberate 
and calculated and intended to capital- 
ize on the good name of the manufac- 
turing firm, now in its 25th year. 

A recent CAB ruling, now being 
appealed, held that use of the word 
“American” in the carrier’s name in- 
fringed on American Airlines. In the 
first nine months of 1953, North Amer- 
ican Airlines spent $1.9 million in ad- 
vertising. 
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Transportation Council 
Weighs Airport Study 


The General Transportation Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce has 
turned over to a special committee the 
industry study report on Federal aid 
to airports. Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Robert B. Murray has asked that 
the council’s findings on the report 
reach him by about February 1. 

A fiscal 1953 report on expenditures 
for the Federal aid to airports program 
shows that CAA spent $26,990,836 dur- 
ing the period, for a total expenditure 
since 1947 of $158,909,720. 

Of the $14.3 million in new money 
appropriated for the fiscal year, $11.8 
million was available for project alloca- 
tions. CAA added 151 projects at 41 
locations not previously programmed. 
Actual dollar value programmed was 
$10,417,711. 

A total of 213 projects were in- 
cluded in grant agreements for the 
year, representing commitments of 
$13.2 million in Federal funds. Fiscal 
changes affecting prior year grant agree- 
ments decreased previous obligations by 
$1.8 million for a net increase of $11 
million in obligations. Twelve projects, 
which would have totaled $378,599, 
were dropped. 

Four hundred and three projects 
were completed. Final payments were 
made on 379 projects at 154 locations, 
representing Federal obligations of 
$37,136,100 and $23,682,948, respec- 
tively. 

Backlog of 2235 airports requesting 
aid remained at the end of the year. 


CAB Proposes Agenda 
For Annual CAR Review 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
proposed discussion of airworthiness 
rules for jet transports at its 1954 Air- 
worthiness Review. In planning the 
fall meeting, the Board suggests talks 
on changes to CAR Part 4b which 
would make it “more realistic” for 
turbine-powered aircraft. 

Other agenda items under consid- 
eration are: further revision to Part | 
on certification of aircraft and related 
parts; studies of new performance re- 
quirements for T-category aircraft; heli- 
copter transport category proposals; per 
formance provisions in rules governing 
air carrier operations; and replacement 
of CAR Part 16 with the Technical 
Standard Order system in approval of 
radio equipment. 

Comments or other suggestions 
from industry on the agenda will be 
received by CAB until March 1. 


Johnson to Head ATA 


Earl D. Johnson on Febru 
assumes the presidency of the 
Transport Association, succeeding | 
miral Emory S. Land. 


ACC Group to 
Review Common Systey 


Air Coordinating Committee \, 
set up a special working group of biz 
level civil and government specia 
to review the “Common 
air navigation. The group is headed 
Capt. A. J. DeJoy, U. S. Coast Gu 
and is organized under ACC's 
Traffic Control & Navigation Pan 

Purpose of the study at this t 
is to review the principles, policies, ; 
cedures, equipment, objectives, ; 
stages of implementation of the 
called transition phase of the “Comm 
System.” This phase was defined 
ACC’s report “Air Traffic Control a 
the National Security” in Decen 
1950. 

Government membership on 
committee will include Army, Ni 
Air Force, Coast Guard, CAA, C! 
and Air Navigation Develops 
Board representatives. Civil organi 
tions represented are: Aircraft Owne 
& Pilots Association, Air Line Pik 
Association, Air Transport Associatio 
Aircoach Transport Association, Airpe 
Operators Council, National Busi 
Aircraft Association, and National A 
ciation of State Aviation Officials. 
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AF Measures Engine 


Life Expectancy ane 
The Air Force has undertake: 

special study to determine the life ¢ 

pectancy of all of its first-line aircn 

engines. 
Actuarial tables have been work 

out for 12 powerplants to date: Allis: with 


J71, J35, and J33; General Electric | 
and J47; Curtiss-Wright J65; and Pr 
& Whitney J57. Reciprocating types! 
clude the Pratt & Whitney R-4360 a 
Wright R-3350, R-1820, and R-1300. 

A Continental R-975, for conver 
plane and helicopter use, is undergoiti 
similar . study. 


Hawkins Heads Lockhee# 
Missile Division 

Willis M. Hawkins has been 4 
pointed chief engineer of Lockhet 
Aircraft’s new Missile Systems Di 
sion. Headquarters of the division W! 
be transferred from Burbank to © 
firm’s Van Nuys, Calif., plant. Mov 
should be completed by July 1. 
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COMPETENCE... 


As the nerve centers of the body control our every move . . . so Electronics dominates 
the vast air space in which we fly. Here at Air Associates we know the electronics needs of aviation, for we 
began operating in this exacting field prior to World War Il. Our Engineering staff is competent and 
paces the industry in the design and development of electronic systems for all types of functions, civil or military. 
Because of past performance we stress our capabilities to attack the complexities of new frontiers in this 
field. To the aviation company which faces new difficulties of subcontract . . . 
design . . . or light weight, more compact, higher performance equipment .. . quality production 
and longer service life . . . we suggest a talk with our engineers . . . become acquainted 
with the broad scope of our facilities. We serve leaders in aviation design and production... 


We'll be honored to add your company to this ever growing list. 


“DO MORE BUSINESS ... REALIZE MORE PROFIT WITH AIR ASSOCIATES’ EQUIPMENT” 
A P 4 
_¢ Cc bhorren— 
PRESIDENT 
oRe 
SSOCIATES, INC. 


Tereaes oreo, NEW JERSEY 





DIVISIONS: ATLANTA *« CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE +» HACKENSACK + MIAMI + ORANGE + TETERBORO . 
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THE MARTIN B-61 ‘MATADOR! pilotless bomber is one of the latest 
Martin developments. Flying is done by electronic controls and 
power is provided by a high speed turbo-jet engine. Carrying an 
explosive load, the Matador is a pilotless bomber and is guided 
by remote control to its target. 


AVIATION DIVISION 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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In 1909 Glenn L. Martin wheeled a frail airplane resem- 
bling a box kite from his first factory—an abandoned 
church. Then he set about flying it at fairs and other flying 
exhibitions. He poured his prize money back into the com- 
pany and his little factory progressed rapidly—until by the 
time World War I came along, it had become a considerable 
enterprise and was well on its way toward becoming the 
mighty manufacturing unit it is today. 
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Just as in the past—future improvements in 

design, speed and endurance of planes will be 
matched by equally important developments in 
aviation fuels. 


Phillips Petroleum Company will continue to con- 
tribute to this progress according to the very latest 
demands of the aviation industry. 

As one of the nation’s largest suppliers of depend- 
able aviation products for commercial and military 
use in all ranges of flight, Phillips is ready today 
with fuels for the latest turbo-props and jets... in 
addition to their tremendous capacity for producing 
115-145 grade aviation gasoline. 


Rely on Phillips for dependable aviation products! 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 


